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In 1880, the grand prize of the International 
Fisheries Exhibition, at Berlin, was awarded to 
Professor Spencer F. Baird of the United States 
as ‘‘the first fish culturist in the world.’’ This 
verdict was supplemented in 1885, when, at a 
similar exhibition held in London, the exhibit 
of the United States, though competing with 
thirty-five sister nationalities, carried away the 
majority of prizes for supremacy, both in scien- 
tific methods and practical results. It is not 
surprising that the United States Fish Commis- 
sion, after an 
existence of 
only a quarter 
of a century,. 
has gained a 
world-wide re- 
putation and is 
even better 
appreciated 
abroad than at 
home, for, as if 
the tales of an 
Eldorado inthe 
Western Hem- 
isphere h ad 
been true, our 
government 
has prosecuted 
with lavish 
prodigality 
every scheme 
of national im- 
provement. 

The art of 
fish culture is 





not a new one. 
It was prac- 
ticed toa limit- 
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ed extent by 
Pharaohs, and 


Egyptians in the days of the 
onsisted of driving the young 
fish of the sea into artificial enclosures, where 
they were kept till large enough to be used. 
Pond culture 
Rome, but it w 


ilso existed in ancient Greece and 
s not until 1748 that the art of 
artificially feeundating the ova of fishes was dis- 
covered by Stephan Ludwig Jacobi, of Hohen- 
hausen, Westphalia. So highly was this contri- 
bution to science appreciated that George IIL, 
of England, granted a life pension to the in- 
genious Ger- 

} man, in 1771. 

Artificial pro- 
pagation of fish 
was conducted 
upon the estate 
of the discov- 
erer by his ce- 
scendants as 2 
branch of agri- 
culture for 
nearly a cen- 
tury before the 
general public 
was educated 

- to a complete 
comprehension 
and acceptance 
of its utility. 
In 1850, the 
French govern- 
ment made the 
initiative in 
public fish cul- 
ture by estab- 
lishing a pisci- 
factory, or fish 
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tion at Huningue, in Alsace, now under Ger- 


man control. Most foreign nations had adopted 
extent long 


before America gave any attention to the sub- 


the practice to a greater or less 
ject, and it was the intelligence and foresight 
of New Englanders which paved the way to 
our present splendid institution. The Legisla- 
ture of the State of New Hampshire, in 1864, 
appointed a fish commission, which two years 
later successfully accomplished the experiment 
of bringing salmon eggs from New Brunswick 
to stock the waters of the Merrimac River. In 
1868, a large salmon-hatching plant was estab- 
the banks of the Mirimichi, New 
Brunswick, and the first systematic operations 
for fish breeding on this side of the Atlantic were 


commenced. 


lished on 


The energetic example of the in- 
habitants of New Hampshire was soon followed 
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by the State of Maine, and salmon breeding on 
the Penobscot River began in 1871. 


It was about this time that the attention of 
the general Government was directed to the 


deterioration of a most important industry, viz., 
its coast fisheries. For fifteen or twenty years 
the fact had been growing apparent that the once 
abundant supply of fish along the seaboard of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island was steadily 
diminishing, and petitions were presented to the 
Legislatures of both these States, asking that 
measures be adopted to remedy the evil. 
rels between the fishermen 


(Juar- 
who used lines and 
nets and to those who set traps for the capture 
of fish ; futile recriminations on the part of both 
parties concerning who was to blame ; and con- 
trariety of opinion on the part of the State com- 
mittees led to an appeal of the whole matter from 
local prejudice to the 
(dispassionate judg- 
ment of the general 
Government. On Feb- 
ruary 9th, 1871, Con- 
gress passed 
resolution, 


a joint 
authoriz- 
ing the appointment 
of a Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries to 
investigate the cause 
of the decrease of fishes 
and to determine what 
means of protection 
This 
was the inauguration 
of the unique 
little the 
public service—a _ bu- 
reau 


were necessary. 


most 





bureau in 


independent of 
departmental 
dination, 


subor- 
which 
tinues to make its re- 


con- 


port to Congress direct 
and not through the 
medium of a Cabinet 
officer. Professor 
Spencer I. Baird, as- 
sistant secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institute 
prior to his appoint- 
ment to the position 
of Fish Commissioner, 
had commenced at his 
own experise to solve 
the problem of the al- 
leged decrease of fishes 








at the point where the 
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change was most no- EEE Oe Ul ( lltlt(“(‘ él 


ticeable, viz., Woods 
Holl, Mass. His pri- 
vate resources had 
been augmented by a 
grant of $100 from the 
then secretary of the 
Smithsonian, the dis- 
tinguished Professor 
Joseph Henry. 
When, in 1871, Con- 
gress appropriated 
$5,000 to defray the 
expense of investigat- 
ing the fishery dispute 
in Southern New Eng- 
land, Baird establish- 
ed the headquarters of 
the commission at the 
point already chosen 
by himself, as it af- 
forded a fine center 
from which to prose- 
cute inquiries. In ac- 
cordance with the act 
authorizing the com- 
mission, the various 
Government depart- 
ments placed at the 
disposal of the new 
commissioner numer- 
ous facilities for the 
execution of his work. 
The revenue cutter 
Moccasin was detailed 


to serve under his di- 











rection, the Light- 
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house Board — lent 
some of its vacant buildings and the use of its 
buoy station wharf at Woods Holl, while the 
Navy Department donated a number of con- 
demned powder tanks, which served an excellent 
purpose in preserving specimens (the nucleus of 
the fine ichthyological collection now at the Na- 
tional Museum). 

As soon as it was understood that the testi- 
mony of leading fishermen, both line-men and 
trappers, as well as that of dealers in fish, was 


to be taken in regard to existing conditions, the 


opportunity was eagerly embraced by persons 
anxious to recite their grievances and suggest 
methods of redress. It was evident that those 
engaged in the fish trade had sought to secure 
as large a quantity for sale each season without 
regard to a possible future exhaustion of the 
supply, until the failure of fish at certain locali- 


ties had created a panic lest this wasteful and 
tion should result in the exter- 
ertain species. A notable fact de- 


reckless destruc 
mination of 
rived from allegations of the contesting 
fishermen was that fish when engaged in the 
function of 
but as soon as the critical season has passed 


roduction refuse to bite at a hook, 
eat voraciously, and can readily be caught with 
a line. N 

line-fishing, sit 


rm could, therefore, result from 
the spawn would always be 
deposited surety for renewed supplies of fish. 


The traps, the contrary, captured the crea- 
tures at all times, and were roundly denounced 
by the line-t is the cause of all the trouble. 


While wei! 


cidations of 


these complaints as }) ssible elu- 
problem, the commissioner de 
voted his att tion to discove ring other agencies 


inimical to fis} Cold, he found, had some- 
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times wrought great mortality among them. 
During a sudden cold spell hundreds of tons of 
dead tautog had been thrown upon the beach at 
Block Island and the adjacent mainland. Ma- 
rine enemies also exist. A large proportion of 
young fish are devoured at a tender age by 
adults (even of the same species), and fish eggs 
are such a favorite diet with most aquatic crea- 
tures that only the imimense fecundity of their 
production preserves the balance of life be- 
neath the water. A single fish each season lays 
hundreds and even thousands of eggs. 

After contemplating these various causes of 
diminution in the numbers of fish, Professor 
Baird decided not to recommend any restrictive 
legislation for the protection of those few which 
remained after generations of improvidence, but 
to adopt the policy of making this source of 
cheap food so abundant throughout the country 
that no prohibition would be necessary. From 
this wise determination artificial propagation of 
fish became the most extensive branch of the 
Fish Commission. 

The principal upon which the Government has 
acted has been that pisciculture can only be 
made useful when conducted upon a gigantic 
scale. With a view to maintaining the supply 
of the important food dishes of the country, 
twenty-five stations or hatcheries have been es- 
tablished near the spawning grounds of our 
aquatic visitors, some of which (such as the shad 
and salmon) arrive each year with almost the pre- 
cision of migratory birds. The major portion of 
the eggs collected (the statistical tables of which 
are footed up by the million) are reserved for 
use in the region where obtained, the rest are 
sent out in refrigerating transportation cars to 
such parts of the continent as are adapted to the 
propagation of the various 
species, Experiments in 
transplanting and acclimat- 
ing fish in new waters have 
been attempted, in most in- 
stances with great success, 
notably the introduction of 
California trout in our Kast- 
ern rivers, the planting of 
shad and striped bass along 
the Pacific coast, and the 
distribution of bass trout 
into the interior waters where 
they are not native. 

On the New England coast 
various marine species, like 
the cod, mackerel and lob- 
ster, are propagated. In 





PACKING SALMON EGGS, 


Maine, the Atlantic and land-locked salmons ; 
and in the interior, brook trout, rainbow trout, 
the basses, and other fishes suitable for inland 
waters. On the Great Lakes are several stations 
devoted to maintaining the supply of whitefish 
and lake trout, and on the Pacific coast the fa- 
mous quinnat salmon are cultivated. During 
the spring on the Potomac, Delaware and Sus- 
quehanna Rivers, shad are hatched and dis- 
tributed in suitable streams. 

When the fish are distributed in large quanti- 
ties, they are shipped in cars specially equipped 
with tanks, air circulating apparatus, and other 
appliances necessary to the safe transportation of 
the fish, but small lots are usually sent in cans 
under the charge of special messengers. Two 
steamers and a schooner are also used in the 
prosecution of marine work. One of the steam- 
ers, the Albatross, is fitted with special appliances 
for deep-sea dredging, and is used for exploring 
ocean bottoms and investigating marine life. 
The other steamer, the Fish Hawk, is a floating 


5 
hatchery, and beside being used for hatching 
shad, lobsters and mackerel, performs surveying 


duty, such as locating oyster grounds, ete. 

To visit one of the government fish stations is 
most interesting and instructive to all classes of 
people, At the station on the first floor of the 
office building in Washington City there is an 
aquarium besides the equipment used for hatch- 
ing the shad eggs taken in the Potomac River. 
The graceful movements of the handsome speci- 
mens, gliding about in their glass homes, pos- 
sess a charm which is rivalled only by the at- 
tractiveness of the curious apparatus for hatch- 
ing eggs and caring for the young fry. 

The operation of spawn-taking, while compar- 
atively simple, requires skill, practice and care, 
The method usually in vogue 
in the United States is known 
as the Russian, or ‘‘dry”’ 
method. The female fish is 
gently but firmly held by 
the spawn-taker under his 
left arm, while with his right 
hand he gently expresses the 
spawn into a moist pan. 
The milt from the male is 
obtained in the same man- 
ner, and the two are allowed 
to remain together in the 
pan for a few minutes till 
they are thoroughly min- 
gled, when the milt is poured 
off and the eggs are ‘‘ wash- 
ed’’ by successive rinsings 


















with clear water. The main 
object is to bring the milt 
and eggs together as quickly 
as possible . as the absorbing 
quality possessed by the lat- 
ter only lasts a few moments. 





When first expressed the 
eggs are soft and velvety- 
feeling and their shells lie 
loose against the yolks, but 
they absorb water with such 
force that any foreign sub- 
stance sucks against them ; 
hence the eggs stick to the 
pan and to each other. In 
about a half hour the shell 
has swollen to its utmost 


PICKING OUT 


capacity and is firm to the 
touch, the space between the shell and the yolk 
being filled with water, and adhesion to outer 
objects ceases, 

Fish eggs are divided into four classes heavy, 
semi-buoyant, buoyant and adhesive — the 
methods of treating which, and the forms of ap- 
paratus employed, differing in each case. 


Salmon and trout eggs are a good example 





of the class denominated ‘‘heavy,’’? and are 
hatched in troughs, through which the water is 
permitted to flow with a slow current. The 
eggs are placed on trays, the bottoms of which 
are of wire mesh of a proper size to prevent 
them from falling through, and the whole appa- 
ratus is coated with asphaltum paint to prevent 
rusting. As the fry hatch, they drop through the 
wire meshes into the troughs beneath. During 
the process of incubation, the eggs are carefully 
watched, but do not require much attention 
aside from removing the dead eggs, which are 
easily distinguished by their turning white, and 
which, if allowed to remain, would cause the 
appearance of the disease known as ‘‘ fungus.”’ 
In the artificial hatching of salmon on the 
Pacific coast, wire baskets are used instead of 
trays. Each basket holds about two gallons, 
equivalent to about 50,000 eggs, but they suffer 
no injury from being piled together in this man- 
ner as the water is supplied in a way that forces 
it through the mass, partially supporting them. 
The top of the basket is always out of water 
and entirely dry for the handling necessary. 
By lifting the basket gently up and settling it 
back in the trough, the bad eggs are forced to 
the top and can be easily taken out. Various 
conditions affect the hatching of fish eggs, such 
as the temperature of the water, the weather, 









etc., but an approximately correct statement has 
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been made at Baird Station, 
Cal., viz.: Salmon eggs kept 
in water averaging 54° F, 
will hatch in _ thirty - five 
days, with an allowance of 
five days more or less for 
every degree of change in 
the temperature of the wa- 
ter. For the first few days 
the eggs of the quinnat 
salmon are very hardy, and 
at this time should be thor- 
oughly picked over before 
the delicate stage, that is, 
during the formation of the 
spinal column, at which 
time they must be left per- 


DEAD EGGS, > : 
fectly quiet. As soon as 


the spine and head show plainly through the 
shell, the critical period has terminated, and 
when, a few s later, the eye spots become 
distinctly visible, the eggs will stand compara- 
tively rough handling and can be shipped if 
desired. Salmon eggs hatch very gradually at 
first till the max of hatching is reached, when 
large numbers burst their shells each day and 
great Vigilat s required to prevent the guard 
screens at the itlet of the troughs from being 
clogged up Wit she lls. 

During the first stage of its existence the 
newly hatched creature is as unwieldly as a 
tadpole. Although it has been coiled up in a 
Space no bigger than a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, it immediately straightens out to a 
length of about three-quarters of an inch, while 
its attached yolk sae, scarcely diminished from 
its original size, hangs beneath its body and 
constitutes tl nain bulk of the fish. This 
sac is its store of nourishment which is gradu- 
ally absorbed (six weeks sometimes elapsing be- 
fore total absorption has taken place), and while 
it lasts no other food is required. The fry are 
very tender during the yolk sae period ; but, 
once safely out of the hatching trays, they re- 
quire little « except to guard against suffoca- 
tion, as thei minant instinet for hiding is so 
great that they will crowd together in heaps at 
the bottom of the trough and burrow under one 
another until some die from suffocation. This 
danger can remedied by thinning them out. 
As their time for feeding approaches they break 
up their schools and learn to balance themselves 
gracefully in a horizontal position, rising each 
day higher and higher until they are well up in 
the water, all heading against the current. Their 
movements now indicate that they are hungry, 





praness 
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PACKING EYED EGGS. 
especially if the youngsters strike at any floating 
substance ; and feeding commences, sparingly at 
first, the operation being repeated six times a 
day. till the fish have grown to be an inch and a 
half long when three meals a day is sufficient. 
The United States Hatchery at Battle Creek, 
Cal., is the most remarkable station for the col- 
lection of salmon eggs in the world. It is equip- 
ped with 160 hatching troughs, and ten men are 
employed there in taking spawn, the number of 
eggs secured during the season of 1896 reaching 
the phenomenal figures, 25,852,880. One of the 
finest establishments for the artificial propaga- 
tion of Atlantic sal- 
mon is the station at 
Craig Brook, in the 
State of Maine. Here, 
on account of the 
severe climate, the 
eggs pass the winter in 
hatching troughs, the 
trays in which they 
are arranged being 
piled in stacks ten or 
twenty deep, about 
2 OOO eges being allot- 
ted to a single tray. 
They are pick d over 
regularly once or twice 
a week with a pair of 
wooden tweezers tip- 
ped with wire loops 
of a size to conve- 
niently grasp the eggs 
to be removed. Like 
their Pacific relatives, 
the Atlantic salmon 
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eggs pass through a 
delicate period during 
which the tissues of 
the embryo are liable 
to be ruptured by a 





slight disturbance, and 
it is not until the eve- 
dots appear that this 
stage of development 
is safely passed. With 
temperature at about 
37° F. the period of 
incubation is approx- 
imately 157 days. 

As early as 1886 the 
attention of the Fish 
Commission was <i- 
rected to the decrease 
in trout catches on the 
Great Lakes, but during the past nine years 
devoted to lake-trout culture this diminution 
has been amply redeemed. As indicative of 
the success attending these plants, it may be 
mentioned that for a while during the season 
of 1896 the fishing boats which had been 
working to their utmost capacity ceased opera- 
tions, as the market was glutted and the remu- 
neration received did not compensate for the 
labor and expense involved. For artificial in- 
cubation lake-trout eggs are placed in troughs in 
stacks, and with water at a temperature of from 
forty to forty-five degrees will begin to hatch 
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REMOVING GREEN EGGS FROM SHIPPING TRAYS, 
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in from seventy-five to 
ninety days. The dark 
hue of the egg, the 


distinet outline of the 
fish and its convulsive 
movements all indicat- 
ing the approach of the 
hatching time. If the 
weather is cold these 
indications continue for 
a long while, but with 
the advent of a single 
warm day more than 
fifty per cent. of the fry 
are apt to break their 
shells. They are re- 
moved directly from 


UNLLOSA TAS 


the hatching boxes and 
planted, the food sae 
furnishing them with 
nutriment until they 
become acclimated to 


UNIddIbs UNV 


their surroundings. <A 
natural impulse from 


adi 


the beginning induces 
young trout to eat mi- 
nute particles of food, 
so that there is little 
danger of their suffer- 


“LAOUL 


ing from starvation. As 
from 2,000,000 to 


$, OOO, 000 trout are 
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hatched annually at 
the Northville, Mich., 
station, it would be 
impossible to hold them 
in rearing ponds till 
they became fingerlings. 

Rainbow trout, which 
are indigenous to the 
Pacific coast, have been 
successfully introduced 
into Eastern waters, and 
are now taken in many 
streams where brook 
trout were formerly 
abundant. They should 
be planted in the spring 
and early summer when worms, larvie and crusta- 
cea, upon which they principally feed, are numer- 
ous. For hatching rainbow trout the trays are usu- 
ally placed singly in the troughs, from five to 
twelve thousand eggs being allotted to each tray. 
The only attention required is to keep them clean. 
After the eye-spots can be plainly seen a feather 
is run through the mass to change their position 
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and remove any sediment that may be present, 
but great care should be exercised during the 
delicate stage as even the touch of a feather at 
that time m 

At Wythe 
breeding-fis] ve been constructed in such a 
void handling the fish as much 


use a heavy loss. 
Va., ponds for the detention of 


manner as t 


as possible. .\ suitable race-way to the pond is 
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liver. Experience has taught that judg- 
ment must be exercised in feeding the 
fish, since if the food is thrown indis- 
criminately into the water they will 
mass together with open mouths strug- 
gling to get a bite, and in the scramble 


their eves are often scarred or actually 
torn from the sockets. This mistake in 
the manner of feeding them has been a 
fruitful source of blindness. If the 
keeper of the pond walks along its bank, 
the fish will follow, for the creatures 
soon learn their dependence upon hu- 
man agencies for subsistence, and when 
he has drawn them all together, if he 
will throw a handful of food with a 
skimming motion long the surface of 
the pond, it will scatter in every diree- 
tion, and while the fish are pursuing 
it, all 
their eyes are safe from injury. 


headed in the same direction, 


In the course of its operations the 
Fish Commission has had pre sented to 
it the necessity of dealing with semi- 





buoyant eggs (for example those of the 
shad and whitefish) upon a scale un- 
precedented in the history of piscicult- 
ure. Removal of the dead eggs by hand- 
picking was utterly impossible, so after 
successive experiments an automatic 
hatching jar was invented by Hon. 
Marshall McDonald, Fish Commissioner 
from 1888 to 1895. The MeDonald . 
jar is a cylindrical glass vessel holding 





STRIPPING 
provided, into which the 
spawning season seeking a. place for their nests, 


when they are caught 
and lifted into the 
With 
proper manipulation no 


spawning tub. 


results from 
stripping the adult fish. 


damage 


Trout have been kept in 
the spawning ponds for 
ten or twelve vears (the 
full egg-producing term ) 
and the full quota of 
eggs extracted each sea- 
son. The trout while in 
confinement are fed up- 
on a mush prepared 
from wheat shorts and 
boiling water, and mixed 
with finely 


chopped 
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WHITEFISH. 


fish ascend 


seven quarts, its top hermetically closed 
with a metallic disk, which admits 
two glass tubes, one to introduce a constant 
supply of fresh 


at the 


clean water, and the other 
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used as an outlet. A number of these jars, 
each capable of accommodating from eighty to 
one hundred thousand eggs, being arranged on 
tables, the water supply is obtained from hori- 
zontal pipes above, which are connected with the 
inlets by rubber tubes. The water entering at 
the bottom of each jar, establishes by its current 
a regular boiling motion among the eggs which 
brings each in succession to the surface. The 
dead eggs being lighter than the live ones remain 
on top, and are carried out by the escaping cur- 
rent. When the eggs begin to hatch, the shells 
accumulate in a cloud-like layer on top and are 
drawn off, while the fry swim up through the 
outlet tube and pass into the receiving tanks, 
which are conve niently disposed on the tables. 
Artificial propagation of whitefish has long 
since | ssed the experimental stage, and has 
attained a high degree of perfection. From 
seventy-five to nine ty-five per cent. of the num- 
ber of eggs taken hatch, which is not the cas 
under natural conditions, owing to the predators 
attacks of other species, and especially of the 
mud puppy, a destructive little creature resem- 
bling a lizard. Practically all the whitefish eggs 
obtained by the Fish Commission are collected by 


commercial fis] 





I... MASS, 


ermen. In the fiseal vear ending 
299,000 fry were hatched and lib- 


waters. This kind of egg is 
inch in diameter, and the for- 
ubryo within it can only be 

magnifving glass. Under 
ns the period of incubation lasts 
d iVs. Where, on account of 


this period is prolonged, the 
ibsorbed while the fry is still 
the practice of the Commis- 


tefish fry as soon as hatched, 
er facilities it would be more 
them untif they were about 
Put-in-Bay, Ohio, the CX} ri- 
holding young whitefish in 
for a few months before 
fed upon the entomostraca 
life which came into the 
water pumped from the lake. 
lerably and were very active, 
se of their confinement canni- 
ent and numbers could be 
| endeavoring to swallow one 
been possible to supply them 
uuld not have happened. 


every hao rene mtey 


—— 
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Shad, one of the most palatable and popular 
of fishes, is widely distributed along the entire 
eastern coast of the United States, and, since 
its introduction into the Sacramento River of 
California, has spread rapidly along the Pacific 
coast up to Alaska. It is a very prolific fish, 
single specimens having yielded sixty, eighty or 
one hundred thousand eggs, though the average 
vicld is about thirty thousand. The Potomac 
River, in the vicinity of Fort Washington, is 
perhaps more productive of ripe shad than any 
other area of the same size. In 1897, an aggre- 
gate of 203,000,000 shad 
eggs were obtained from 
all sources. Gill fish- 
ermen attach so much 
value to the market for 
eggs that they secure 


cc 


spawning pans, take and 
fertilize the eggs and 
sometimes row. several 
miles to bring in pans 
of eggs for sale to the 
Fish Commission. A 
curious phenomenon has 





been observed in regard 
to shad. Heat so de- 
cidedly affects the de- 
velopment of its eggs 
that often before they 
leave the body of the 
fish they are blighted 
(*‘rotten ripe’’) from 











water. The term, 
semi-buoyant, is well 
illustrated by the 
changes which occur 
in shad eggs. When 
first taken they are 
transparent, soft and 
so light as not to be 
apparent to the touch. 
Twenty minutes after 
the milt has been ap- 
plied, they feel like 
shot against the fing- 
ers, and when a day 
old will not break if 
dropped to the floor. 
The hatching period 
is from six to ten days, 
and at a high tem- 
perature, three days, 
but in the latter case 
the fry are usually 
weak. Sunshine is a potent auxiliary in the 
process of incubation. Very healthy eggs, when 
exposed to its bright influence, will hatch so 
rapidly that a sufficient current is established by 
the combined efforts of the swarming mass of 
young fish as to draw some shells over into the 
receiving tank. A remnant of eggs that may 
have been retarded in hatching, if poured into 
a bright pan and exposed to the sunshine, 
will hatch in about five or ten minutes. Shad 
when they first emerge from the shell are less 
than half an inch long, colorless, gelatinous and 
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so transparent that several hundred of them in a 
dipper are scarcely discernible. They swim 
vigorously by rapid continuous vibration of the 
tail from the moment they leave the shell, and 
in two or three days minute conical teeth make 
their appearance on the lower jaw. They feed 
upon minute organisms and exceedingly small 
crustacea, but are characterized by blood-thirsty 
inclinations toward young carp and salmon, Fin- 
gerling shad are still very tender and cannot bear 
For the 
past ten vears two or three million of this species 


the handling necessary to count them. 


of fish have been reared annually in the Fish 
Ponds at Washington. 

Buoyant eggs (for instance, cod and mackerel ) 
are hatched in an automatic tidal box so arranged 
that the water shall rise and fall with a tidal 
motion and keep up acontinual circulation. Sea 
water is used in the process of incubation. 

Cod are propagated artificially on a more ex- 
tensive scale than any other marine fish. At the 
beginning of the season, in November, arrange- 
ments are made for spawn-takers, in the employ 
of the Government, to go on board the fishing 
vessels and obtain eggs from the fish caught. 
When first taken the spawn are transparent and 
float at the surface of the water, but during the 
last stage of incubation, they sink and mass 
together and would smother were it not for the 
current. In about two weeks the fry hatch. 
They are curved in shape, and manifest but little 
vigor, but float-along the surface. As they grow 
older and stronger they frequent the upper water 
less and seek the bottom of the box. They are 
very delicate, too delicate indeed to be handled, 
and should be planted as soon as practicable. 

The mackerel egg is one of the smallest dealt 
with by the fish culturist, being only one- 
twentieth of an inch in diameter. It exhibits 
buoyant qualities in a high degree, being pro- 
vided with a large oil’ globule, but about forty- 
eight hours after fertilization, begins to sink in 
water, remains in suspension awhile, then falls 
to the bottom, where it stays until hatching 
ensues. The approximate average period of in- 
cubation is five days, but owing to some unknown 
cause, mackerel ova are liable to exceedingly 
large mortality. Sometimes only one per cent. 
of a lot of eggs will hatch. 

Adhesive eggs (of which class the sturgeon 
ova are a good example) are treated in an en- 
tirely different manner from all other kinds. 
The adhesive, or glutinous quality, which de- 
velops about twenty minutes after fertilization, 
interferes with their aeration, lowers their vital- 
ity and leads to the attack of fungus. 


It is not practicable to obtain the spawn arti- 
ficially from bass, and they are, therefore, treated 
by what is kn as ‘pond culture.’’ Brood 
fish are obtain ind held in ponds, and as the 
natural reproduction of these fishes reaches a 
percentage closely approximating that which fish 
culturists have been able to secure by artificial 
means from other species, the results are very 
satisfactory. 

The lobster is 


rine dwellers 


ic of the most peculiar of ma- 
its shape, in its development, 
and in its habits. Ina natural state the period 

After the 
egus are extruded from the body of the fish, 
they become 


of incubation is creatly prolonged. 


tached to its abdominal appen- 
dages (swimmerets ) and are carried in this man- 


ner for ten or eleven months. There would be 


no need for the artificial propagation of this im- 
portant crustacea were it not for the persistent 
and ruthless destruction of ‘‘ berried lobsters ”’ 
(those bearing eggs), in spite of the enactment 


of stringent laws prohibiting the sale of such. 


Lobster eggs are about one-fifteenth of an inch in 
diameter. In removing them from the swim- 

they are attached by hair-like 
fibers, spawn-takers use a short-bladed knife, 
after which tl 


merets to whi 


eggs are placed in hatching jars 
similar to those employed in hatching shad. 


The lobster fry pass voluntarily from the jars to 


glass receptacles, which are covered with cheese 
cloth to prevent their escape. It is the policy of 
the commission to liberate the fry as soon as 
possible, for active cannibalism among the 


youngsters prevents their being artificially 
reared. Since 1885, when the first experiments 
pagation were made, the art has 
progressed* at an astonishing rate. In 1897, 
75,000,000 eges were secured at Woods Holl, 90 
per cent. of which were hatched and planted. 

It would | 
the entire work of the Fish Commission as con- 
ducted at tl In addition to the 
important operations already deseribed, inci- 


in lobster pl 


impossible to give a summary of 
present day. 


dental researches into ichthyological subjects 
are conducted, and in the course of her summer 
cruising to ke deep-sea explorations, the 
steamer Albat visits the Pribilof Islands in 
Behring Sea to afford an opportunity to the scien- 
tific gentlem 
to study thi 
its breeding 
ments. Many rare and curious specimens of 
oceanic life have been contributed to the Na- 
tional Museum during the past ten years. Since 
1895. Hon. John J. Brice has been in charge of 
the bureau. 


on board sent by the commission 
tural history of the seal, both on 
uunds and in its pelagic move- 
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Tue New Year brought with it the arduous 
duties of the new station, and grief over the death 
of Mrs. Jackson had to be stifled. The journey 
toward Washington was then a matter of weeks, 
especially as stoppages for the popular greetings 
were to be considered. Wherefore before Febru- 
ary came Jackson set out on his journey. Sev- 
eral days passed in the slow voyage down the 
Cumberland to the and up 
of its sources to Pittsburg, after a pause at Cin- 
cinnati, while salutes and cheers from all the 
river grecte his During the 
fortnight preceding March 4th, and while Jack- 
son with fidux Achates his 
hotel, accessible to everybody, the capital was 
much like Old Rome when the pretorian bands 
had entered it. Tens of thousands of political 
pilgrims had gone thither from the Aroostook to 


Ohio River, one 


banks passage. 


Lewis remained at 


the Mississippi River in order to weleome the 
first President of the Masses. When Chief Justice 
Marshall administered the oath of office on the 
Capitol portico there arrived a meeting of the 
Old and the New, and when the Inaugural was 
for to the de- 
light of the immense welcoming crowds it un- 


heard the New was made intense, 


mistakably announced, what not long afterward 
was cast into the epigrammatic mold of phrase- 
ology -§To the 
When President Jackson declared that the ‘ re- 
cent demonstration of public sentiment insefibes 


victors belong the spoils.”’ 


on the list of executive duties the task 6f reform, 
which will require correction of the abuses that 
have brought the patronage of the Federal Goy- 
ernment into conflict with the freedom of elec- 
tions, and require the counteraction of causes 
which have disturbed the rightful cause-of ap- 
pointment,”’ the hurrahs for Jackson sounded 
unmistakably hopeful of political patronage. 
After the ceremony the President was driven 
to the White House and his carriage pursued 
by a veritable howling mob, who fairly took pos- 


session of the Executive Mansion and really cap- 


Previous papers in this series of articles were : 
number; ‘ Andrew Jackson as a Military Commander,’’ 


AND PRESIDENT, PART I. 


HALL. 


tured at will the abundant 
vided and the barrels of punch. 


refreshments pro- 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson Donelson—the adopted son 

and his wife, had already been installed as pri- 
vate secretary and hostess, but no one could have 
resisted the sanre qui peut of the political inva- 
ders. Retiring President Adams was conspicu- 
his absence, and doubtless he recalled 
the pleasant features of his own installment four 


ous by 


years previously, when he had succeeded over 
Jackson. 

It had been charged against Jackson as a Sen- 
ator and a general that he was faulty at keeping a 
secret, and loved to write for publication and to 
talk. But as President it found that he 
could be extremely reticent, for not until a few 
days before the Inauguration did he promulgate 


was 


to party friends the names of his Cabinet officers. 
Public gossip, however, was gratified in the ap- 
pointment of Martin Van Buren, as Secretary of 
State. 

Naturally, Jackson chose for Secretary of War 
his intimate military friend, Major John H. 
Eaton. The Cabinet found that 


Jackson’ s"governmental views to a large extent 


officers soon 
corresponded to the much-quoted saying of King 
Louis of France : “1? état, c'est moi’? They also 
found that there was a personal cabinet, which 
the Opposition chaflingly stvled ‘the Kitchen 
Cabinet.”’ In this coterie Editor Isaac 
Hill, of New Hampshire ; Editor Duff Green, 
late of Louis, and now of the Washington 
Telegraph ; Amos Kendall, a Kentucky editor, 
made a treasury auditor; and, of course, Major 
Lewis, who, 


were 


St. 


with excellent policy, declined a 
Cabinet position and accepted a rather subor- 
dinate position in the treasury. four 


were always closer in a personal sense to Presi- 


These 


dent Jackson than any members of the official 
Cabinet, excepting Eaton. 

The mention of this gentleman will serve to 
introduce consideration of a social romance of 


“ Andrew Jackson’s Private Life,’ in the November 


in the December number ; ‘‘ Military Heroes of Jack- 
son’s Time,’”’ in the January number; and ‘ Jackson as Statesman and President ’’—Part L., in the February 
number. 
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the Jackson Administration that culminated dur- Hibernian lass for a daughter, in her later teens, 


ing its very first month, and a romance that when Major Eaton, then Federal Senator, be- 
wagged the tongues of gossips over the whole came a guest of that hostelry, and was attracted 
Union during many months. Just previous to by her. She bore the name made famous 
the years twenties there was a tavern keeper (the by one of Samuel Lover's most winsome and 





ol 3 . 








FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY EARL IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM GTON, 
French word hotel had not yet become natural- popular songs Peggy.’’ But there was a Mrs. 
ized in lodging and boarding house nomencla- Eaton, and the Senator was compelled to Platon- 
ture) in Washington, named William O’ Neal, of ism with Pee nd her ‘low-backed  car.’’ 
Trish hirth and jollity, who as a boniface became To Eaton’s disgust, Purser Timberlake of the 


exceedingly popular among resident office-hold- navy captured Pegev as a wife, and removed 
ers. He had a lively, witty, buxom and pretty her on board a frigate. But Eaton forgot not 
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his vivacious sweetheart, and ten years later, 


having become a widower, he found Mrs. Tim- 
berlake a widow, and after a short courtship 
made her his wife, and within a few weeks of 
his becoming Cabinet Minister. Now, like many 
another hotel lassie, Peggy had encountered 
more or less scandal in the heydey of her 
charms, and even Eaton’s name had innocently 
contributed toward it. He, in view of their com- 
ing relations, sounded Jackson as to his own 
marital desires, and hinted at the scandal. 11] 
gossip about a woman was a sore topic to Jack- 
son, who had suffered it in the cause of his pre- 
divorced wife, and naturally he took Peggy's 
part, saving, as the current story of the time 
ran, ‘* Major, if you love her and she will have 
you, then marry her by all means—wedding her 
will disprove the gossippers.”’ 

When Mrs. Eaton number two became wife of 
a Cabinet officer, leaders in Washington society, 
among its matrons and débutantes, took on what 
a recent authoress has dubbed ‘‘a conniption 
fit of modest horror.’”’ One of these prudes en- 
listed as a campaigner against Peg O’ Neal- 
Timberlake-Eaton the Presbyterian clergyman 
whose church Senator and Mrs. Jackson had 
attended. Too timid (and perhaps too canny ; 
for he was a Scotchman of the Campbell clan), 





ne declined the task of interference, and com- 
missioned a brother clerical named Ely as high 
priest to the scandal mongers. The latter wrote 
Jackson a most calumnious epistle, entire ly based 
on hearsay, which arraigned Eaton as a co- 
respondent in Timberlake’s lifetime and pro- 
nounced Mrs. Eaton ‘‘a dissolute woman.”’ 
Jackson answered this communication in a 
letter, which, as afterward published, contains 
some ten thousand words, and as appearing in a 
biography of Jackson is one of the most chiv- 
alric, logical and manly defenses of a woman, 
with comments not only severe, but sermonic, 
that are known to even fictional literature. The 
clerical go-between rejoined in a Mawworm- 
ish note, wherein he expressed ‘*the hope Mrs. 
Eaton was really restored by repentance to the 
esteem of the virtuous ;’’ which note, when re- 
ceived by Jackson only a month after the Inau- 
guration, undoubtedly drew from him many char- 
acteristic ‘‘ by the eternals’’ (although his old 
profanity had observedly diminished since Mrs. 
Jackson’s death); and also, notwithstanding his 
rage, produced a reply that was much more cler- 
ical in stvle than that of the meddlesome pound- 
text. Seventeen letters, all in Jackson’s hand- 
writing, to various persons defending Mrs. Eaton, 
were written before the May Day of his early 
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official life had 
dawned. The 
feverend = Ely 
(whose name 
Jackson always 
impressively 
pronounced 
E-lie) finally in- 
duced pastor 
Campbell to 
have a personal 
interview with 
the President, 
who has left on 
record a written 
narrative of the 
occurrence, 
which, judging 
from the print- 
ed copy, must 
have covered 
twenty pages of 
manuscript. It 
concluded thus : 
‘‘ Why this per- 
secution of Mrs. 
Eaton ? The 
motives which 
induced it I 
leave to the de- 
cision of the 
moral and 
Christian world. 
Does Campbell 
wish to separate 
man and wife by 
his false tales? 
Surely, his is 
not_the doctrine 
which — if he 
ever reads his 
Bible —he may 
find in many 
pages of that 
Sacred Book.”’ 
The President 
took the matter 
before the Cabi- 
net, all of whose 
wives had _ al- 
ready socially 
boycotted Mrs. 


Eaton, and also had the two clericals in attend- 
ance. There was a sort of court martial on the 
two pious scandalmongers, with Secretary Van 
Buren as impartial judge advocate, for being a 
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widower he was 
ableto give proof 
of his tradition- 
al policy and 
diplomacy with- 
out a fem- 
inine in his 
household to 
agree with the 
wives of his col- 
leagues. But the 
clericals proved 
defiant, and 
neither _—_‘Presi- 
dent Jackson 
nor Van Buren 
longer sat be- 
neath the drop- 
pings of the 
Campbell sanc- 
tuary. But while 
Cabinet wives 
and Washing- 
ton’s Four Hun- 
dred shunned 
Mrs. Eaton and 
all her  recep- 
tions, those were 
crowded by vis- 
itors to the Cap- 
ital, and wives 
and: daughters 
of distinguished 
Jacksonians far 
and wide vied 
with each other 
in backing Mrs. 
Eaton — socially 
out of regard to 
the President. 
And no office- 
seeker left the 
Capital without 
dropping his 
own and_ his 
family cards 
into that lady’s 
eard-basket. 
The boycott 
crept into the 
Cabinet meet- 


ings. Postmas- 


ter-General Barry and Secretary of State Van 
Buren were the only colleagues to whom Eaton, 
in retaliation, would be polite. Mrs. Calhoun 
also disdained Mrs. Eaton, and therefore the 
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Vice-President and Eaton did not spell har- 
mony together. Nor was it spelled, except. offi- 
cially, in Cabinet conferences, and even Jackson 
was cold to the secretaries whose wives were gate it. 
recalcitrant to Mrs. Eaton. Indeed, but for the 
so-called Kitchen Cabinet, the drawing-room Cab- and in the third year of the 
inet might have been disrupted. 

President Jackson soon entirely broke with 
Vice-President Calhoun, and a tart correspond- ployed, and 
ence that crept into political pamphlets passed wife had bee 
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between them. Clearly, Van Buren, who wished 
Calhoun out of the way for the eventual succes- 
sion, fomented that quarrel, if he did not insti- 


Calhoun’s friends and Mrs. Eaton’s bitter foes, 
first Jackson Ad- 
ministration these were practically removed, al- 
though collusive resignations were artfully em- 
among them was Branch, whose 
n, with Mrs, Ingham, most obsti. 
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LETTER FROM GENERAL 


REPRODUCED FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE 


nate against Mrs.-Eaton. At the same time, for 
policy sake, Eaton and Van Buren also resigned. 
But while the ex-secretaries with the obstinate 
wives were “‘ left out in the cold,’’ Van Buren 
obtained the Mission to England, and later 
Eaton was made Minister to Spain. But the 
original Cabinet was not disrupted without also a 
male scandal. Eaton sent a challenge to Ing- 
ham, which he declined to notice, so the former 
laid in wait for him, in order to either flog or 
shoot him. Whereof Ingham, being apprised, 
fled to Baltimore. The Jackson paper of the 
day at the Capital had this paragraph : ‘‘ Ing- 
ham has left in terror. He engaged the whole of 
the four o’clock stage, and induced the driver to 
make excellent time to Baltimore.’”? To Jack- 
son’s great mental anguish and annoyance, Mrs. 
Donelson, the wife of his private secretary and 
hostess of the White House, had joined the cabal 
against Mrs. Eaton. 

Jackson no sooner had escaped this Cabinet 
trouble than he became involved in another. 
Senator Benton and editor Francis P. Blair (fa- 
ther of Lincoln’s first Postmaster General and of 
the Democratic candidate for Vice-President in 
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JACKSON TO HIS WIFE. 


POSSESSION OF COLONEL ANDREW JACKSON, 


1868), had now joined the Kitchen Cabinet of 
personal friends, and were backing Jackson in 
his war upon the United States Bank, as the 
sole depositary of Government revenues and 
funds. This war was opposed by such dis- 
tinguished Senators as Webster, Clay and Fre- 
linghuysen (who became candidate in 1844 
for the Vice-Presidency), and by such Repre- 
sentatives as Ex-President Adams, Rufus Choate, 
Edward Everett and John Bell (a Presidential 
candidate thirty years later) and not even in any 
times of slavery or tariff agitation had Con- 
gressional party feeling run so ‘high. These 
great opposition statesmen secured a re-charter of 
the bank, and Jackson vetoed it, and the reasons 
for it and a description of the storm that it 
raised in financial circles at home and abroad 
must be sought for in political history. 

During the closing year of the first Jackson 
Administration, a blot upon Jackson’s fair 
fame occurred through his executive remis- 
sion of a fine imposed upon his old friend and 
military comrade, Sam Houston, who had com- 
mitted an atrocious and unprovoked personal 
assault with a bludgeon upon Congressman 
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JACKSON AT 48, 


FKOM AN ENGRAVING BY PHILLIPS OF A PAINTING BY JARVIS. 


LOANED BY MR. W. H. WHITCOMB, 

Stanberry, of Ohio, for objectionable words 
spoken in debate. The House, of course, took 
note of this breach of privilege and haled Hous- 
ton before its bar, when the Virginia Speaker 
mildly reprimanded that future Texan hero ; 
but a local court fined Houston five hundred 
dollars. The pardon clearly justified the assault. 
It proved an unfortunate precedent, for perhaps 
it instigated the long subsequent of 
Albert Rusk, of Arkansas, upon Congressman 
Horace Greeley, and of Congressman Preston 
Brooks upon Senator Charles Sumner. 


assaults 


‘ Bank, orno bank,’ ‘Clay and rag money,”’ 
be- 
came the rallying cries in a new campaign for 
Jackson, during which he continued to be the 
idol of the masses. 


or ‘‘ Jackson, and gold and silver coin,”’ 


Against him were arrayed 
in the main, the talent, the great capitalists, the 
leading men of business and all the State banks. 
But heroship, aided by Van Buren on the ticket 
for Vice-President, triumphed, and Jackson was, 
in the autumn of 1832, re-elected by a majority 
of seventy-four electoral votes, while Henry 
Clay obtained electors from only six States. 

But before the second inauguration arrived, a 
great national crisis intervened, which, if it had 
arrived a few months earlier, would have made 
Jackson’s re-election unanimous. ‘Two weeks 
after the election, a convention of South Carolina 
adopted an ordinance nullifying the operation of 
the existing tariff and prohibiting payments of 
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duties or appeals in favor of tariff decisions to 
the Federal Supreme Court ; and declaring that 
if the United States undertakes to enforce the 
tariff, South Carolina will no longer consider 
herself a member of the Federal Union, but or- 
ganize an independent government of its own. 
Governor Hayne—the same whom Daniel 
Webster had, by a speech in the Senate, annihi- 
lated as orator and patriot, which speech has long 
ago become historic and known to every school- 
boy —in his legislative message, supported the 
ordinance and threatened civil war against the 
Federal Government if it enforced tariff laws. 
Whereupon the South Carolina Legislature 
promptly passed the necessary statutes for en- 
forcing the ordinance. 

Immediately, there appeared in the streets of 
Charleston, and even in Washington, blue cock- 
ades with a palmetto button in the center, and 
medals inscribed with Calhoun’s head and the 
motto ‘‘ First President of the Southern Confed- 
eracy.’? While election day was proceeding, 
Jackson sent to the Collector of the Port at 
Charleston strong directions to enforce, and how 
to enforce, collections of duties. Simultaneously 
Jackson ordered the general of the army (Win- 
field Scott) to Charleston and made dispositions 
of available naval vessels and army companies in 
case of rebellion. General Sam Dale, who had 
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served with General Jackson 
during his Southern campaigns, 
has published an autobiogra- 
phy, wherein he narrates tha/ 
on the day Scott left, he (Dale) 
had an interview with the Presi- 
dent, in which the latter said 
in his homely way: ‘‘If nulli- 
fication goes on, our country 
will be like a bag oi meal open 
at both ends. I am going to 
tie the bag and save the country. 
By the God of Heavens, I shail 
uphold the laws !”’ 

Soon came a message to Con- 
gress in which the President 
advised only a revenue tariff 
and congratulated the country 
that the National debt now 
amounted to only seven mil- 
lions; but in referring to the 
nullification ordinance Jackson 
wisely refrained from any lan- 
guage that could be construed 
into bluster or irritation. When 
the pamphlet proceedings of 
the Nullification Convention 
finally reached Jackson, he im- 
mediately prepared the historic 
proclamation of December 11th, 
1832, wherein he blended argu- 
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FROM A MINIATURE OWNED BY FANNIE 
MINOR MONTGOMERY. 
Letter in reference to the above Portrait.) 
Dear Sin—Yours of the 2d 1s received. | 
should be glad to supply the name of the 
artist who painted the miniature of General 
Jackson, but it was never known to my 
parents, nor could the general himself tell 
Ile supposed it was taken during his presi 
dency, and as he never sat for his picture with 
his glasses on, knew it must have been done 
without his knowledge. 
The picture was discovered in the window 
of a shop in Paris by Captain Barnes, who 
purchased it to bring home with him to my 


father, Captain Theophilus P. Minor, then of 


Nashville, Tenn., afterward of Linwood Plan 
tation, Louisiana, as “the most precious 
thing he could bring him.” The spelling of 
the name on the reverse of the picture shows 
it is of French origin, and the exquisite del 

cacy of the execution shows it was the work 
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spring of 1833 he celebrated 
his sixty-sixth birthday by be- 
sinning a tour of relaxation. 
During this a dismissed naval 
lieutenant, named Randolph, 
came into a steamboat-cabin in 
which the President sat, and, 
approaching the latter, began to 
remove his glove, which observ- 
ing, the President, supposing 
there was coming the usual 
\merican handshake, politely 
said, as extending his own 

und, ‘* Never mind the glove’”’ 
when Randolph seized the Presi- 
lent’s nose and pulled it. Jack- 
son’s legs were hampered by 
the cabin table, and he could 

1t rise to defend himself, when 
Randolph (as if proving the 
alidity of his dismissal for 
wardice) ran away and gained 
the wharf at which the steam- 
oat still lay. 
prosecute, 


Jackson refused 
saying that his 
issailant was undoubtedly non 

ipos. But the incident in- 

eased the veritable adulation 
which Jackson received in all 
the Northeastern cities from 
Baltimore to Coneord in New 


f a fine artist 
ment, warning and entreaty, ° { sean 


and demonstrated the uncon- 
stitutionality of annulment and Gfty-cight years ago. 
secession while averring that to 


Yours, truly, 
FANNIE 
Crystal Springs, Wis 


enforce Federal laws he should 
use the whole power of army 
and navy. This proclamation, when resurrected 
in 1860, did much to soften secession even in 
Southern States. Indeed, the Union meetings in 
all Northern cities at the latter epoch were but 
replicas of those anti-nullification ones in the 
December of 1832. Congress immediately passed 
a force bill, and Calhoun, who had resigned the 
Vice-Presidency to become Senator from South 
Carolina and support nullification, found himself 
absolutely alone and shunned. Jackson declared 
that on the first rebellious act in South Carolina 
he would arrest and try for treason Calhoun and 
every South Carolina Congressman. His action 
postponed the First of February meeting that 
had been set for beginning resistance in Charles- 
ton. A compromise revenue tariff bill was soon 
enacted by Congress, and the South Carolinians 
repealed their nullification ordinance. 

Now some rest came to the fiery Jackson. In 


Perhaps through your maga 
zine the name may yet be discovered, 

I cannot give the exact date, but I know 
my mother wore it to the Hermitage some 


been in her possession several years. 


Hampshire. 

Onee more Jackson and his 
and that it had then C&Dinet were to become in- 
volved in personal trouble. He 
directed his Secretary of the 
Treasury to remove the Gov- 
ernment deposits from the United States Bank, 
claiming that they were unsafe there, and to 

several minor banks. The 
whereupon the President (as 
was executive power then) immediately removed 
him and put in his place Roger B. Taney (who 
soon became Chief Justice), and+ he perfected 
the removal. 


Mixon MONTGOMERY 


bank them among 
secretary refused, 


From that first week in December, 
1833, down to 1838, when the Sub-Treasury sys- 
tem was established, these deposit removals and 
this bank agitation continued the great topic of 
political discussion, braving the first money 
panic of 1834, the inflation of 1835, the mad 
speculations of 1836, the financial crash of 1837, 
and the subsequent years of depression, until, in 


1841, an opposition administration came into 
power to construct new business hopes, and 
until the death of the new President Harrison 
and the accession of Vice-President Tyler, who 
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262 FRANK 
astounded his partizans by giving a second veto 
to the re-chartered United States Bank. 

A popular plume was placed in the Presi- 
dential cap, when, during the last year of his 
term he succeeded on the very threshold of 
war in forcing the French Government of Louis 
Phillipe to pay the installment of many millions 
due by it for spoliations on American commerce 
during the iniquitous marine orders of Napo- 
leon. Jackson’s courage and firmness on the 
occasion of negotiations and trifling from Mon- 
sieur Crapeau (as he delighted to slangily call a 
Frenchman) won him new applause from old 
political opponents. 

On retiring, on the eve of the inauguration of 


———— | 
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his successor, whom he had foreordained and in 
every way aided — Martin Van Buren — Jackson 
saw fit to issue a farewell address, which sum- 
marized all the views of his eight messages, 
and thus closed : ‘‘ My own race is nearly run. 
Advanced age and failing health warn me that 
before long I shall pass beyond the reach of 
human events and cease to feel the vicissitudes of 
human affairs. I thank God that my life has 
been spent in a land of liberty and that He gave 
me a heart to love my country with the affection 
of ason. Wherefore, filled with gratitude for 
your constant and unwavering kindness, I bid 
you, dear people, a last and affectionate fare- 
well.”’ 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES.* 


SOMETHING ABOUT OUR 


By L. W. 

Tue College of what is now known as Har- 
vard University was founded away back in the 
year 1636. At a meeting of the General Court 
of the Colony of Massachusetts on October 28th 
of that year, a vote was passed establishing Har- 
vard College. The language of the vote which 
gave to America her first institution of learning 
was as follows : ‘‘ The Court agree to give Four 
Hundred Pounds toward a School or College, 
whereof Two Hundred Pounds shall be paid 
the next year, and two hundred pounds when 
the work is* finished, and the next Court to 
appoint where and what building.’’ 

The following year the General Court ap- 
pointed twelve prominent men of the Colony 
‘*to take order for a college at Newtown.’’ John 
Cotton and John Winthrop were foremost among 
this number. A little later the name Newtown 
was changed by the General Court to Cambridge, 
a token of respect for the English university, 
where many of the Colonists were educated. 

The first bequest to the College was made in 
1638, when John Harvard, a Non-Conformist 
clergyman of England, who had been in the 
Colony but about a year, died at Charlestown, 
leaving half of his property and his library of 


GREAT 
XIV.— HARVARD 


EDUCATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


SHELDON. 


300 volumes to the institution. This bequest 
was more than double the sum originally voted 
by the court, and it was resolved to open the 
College at once and give it the name of Har- 
vard. 

A class was formed that year, and Henry 
Dunster chosen as president. During his admin- 
istration (1642) the general government of the 
College and the management of its funds were 
placed in the hands of a board of overseers, 
established and empowered by a special act of 
the General Court. But the Board of Overseers 
was soon found to be too large a body to have 
immediate direction of the College, and through 
the efforts of the president and others a charter 
was granted by the General Court in 1650 by 
which the College was made a corporation, con- 
sisting of the president, five fellows and a 
treasurer or bursar, to have perpetual succession 
by the election of members to supply vacancies 
and to be called by the name of the ‘‘ President 
and Fellows of Harvard College.’’ 

There was a provision by which all powers 
conferred by this act should have the consent of 
the overseers before going into operation. 

In 1657, this provision was found inconve- 
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nient and embarrassing, and after many discus- 
sions and much tireless effort, a law was passed, 
by which the acts of the corporation were declared 
‘*to have immediate effect and to be merely 
alterable by the overseers, by whom the corpora- 
tion was held responsible.’’ 

The text of the College Charter remains to-day 
exactly as it was drafted, although attempts were 
made to alter it frequently during the first fifty 
years of its existence. The last attempt to obtain 
a new charter from the Crown was made in 1700, 
when a draft of a charter was prepared ‘‘to be 
solicited for to His Majesty.’’ It passed both 
branches of Legislature, but was not successful 
in reaching the King. Thus the constitution of 
the College was for a number of years in a very 
unsettled condition, but the General Court, in 
1707, passed a vote reassuring the integrity and 
force of the charter of 1650, and it remains ‘‘ the 
venerable source of collegiate authority to this 
day.”’ 

The first important change in the constitution 
of the Board of Overseers, relating to eligibility 
of office, ete., occurred in 1810. It was desired 
that instead of a casual choice from year to year, 
a seat on the board should be made elective and 
permanent. Accordingly, in March, 1810, an 
Act was passed by the State Legislature by which 
the ‘‘Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, counsel- 
lors, President of the Senate, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
and the President of Harvard College, for the 
time being, together with fifteen ministers of 
Congregational churches and fifteen laymen, all 
‘residents of the State, should hereafter constitute 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard College.”’ 

The provisions accompanying this act were 
accepted by the president, fellows and overseers, 
but in 1812, the Legislature repealed the act and 
restored the organization of the board. In 1814, 
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CHARLES W. ELIOTT, LL.D. 
PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
the act of 1812.was itself repealed and that of 
1810 re-enacted, with the addition that the Sen- 
ate of the Commonwealth should form part of the 
Board of Overseers. 

A great step was taken in the right direction 
when, in 1834, the board was opened to all de- 
nominations of clergy by a special Act of Legis- 
lature, but it was not until 1843 that the posi- 
tion was accepted by the College government. 
From that time the Harvard Divinity School 
has remained, non-sectarian, all earnest and de- 
vout seekers after the truth being cordially wel- 
comed by those in authority. 

The power to elect*overseers was transferred 
from the Legislature to 
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the graduates of the 
College in 1854, a sec- 
ond stride up the steep 
hill of progression. 
This step was taken 
in such fear and trem- 
bling, however, that 
the special act had for 
its last section the as- 
surance that ‘‘ the de- 
cision might at any 
time be repealed at the 
pleasure of the Legis- 
lature.’’ But the wis- 
dom of the change be- 
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came more and more apparent, and the act ex- 
ists to-day as binding as a charter law. 

Harvard University includes to-day the foilow- 
the College, the Scientific School, 
the Graduate School, the Divinity, Law, Med- 
ical and Dental Schools, and the Bussey Institu- 
tion of Agricul- 
ture and Horti- 
culture. The 
first five of these 


ing branches : 


schools are situ- 
ated in the 


versity grounds 


Uni- 
in Cambridge, 
the 


across 


others 

the 
Charles River in 
Boston. Other 
important 
branches of the 


and 


University are : 
the 
cal Observatory ; 
the Museum, 
which 
the Museuin of 


Astronomi- 


includes 
SEVER 








TEAM. 


Comparative Zoédlogy and its natural history lab- 


oratories ; the Botanical and Mineralogical Mu- 


seums; the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology; the Semitic Mu- 
seum; the Anatomical Museum; the Botanic 
Garden ; the Herbarium ; the Arnold Arbore- 

tum ; the Chem- 





ical Laboratory; 
the 
Physical Labor- 


Jefferson 
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atory, and the 
Veterinary Hos- 
pital. 

The land 
owned and oc- 
cupied by the 
University 
amounts to a 
little over 691 
acres, and the 
value of the 


property is esti- 


mated at more 


than twelve mil- 
lion dollars. 
More than 
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twenty thousand students 
have been graduated from 
the University since its or- 
ganization, more than half 
of whom are supposed to 
be living. Twelve thou- 
sand Bachelors of Arts 
have been graduated from 
the College. 

Increase and Cotton 
Mather, John Adams, El- 
bridge Gerry and Jeremy 
Belknap were among the 
noted alumni of the Colo- 
nial period. Christopher 
Gore, Harrison Gray Otis 
and John Quincey Adams 
were graduates during the early Federal pe- 
riod ; and just in time for the Civil War such 
men as Edward Everett, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry D. Thoreau and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
emerged from the doors of peaceful Harvard 
to look with horror upon the condition of 
their country. Then followed James Russell 
Lowell, Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips and 
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LAW SCHOOL, AUSTIN HALL. 
John Lathrop Motley, and later such well- 


known and ever respected men as Phillips Brooks, 
Kdward Everett Hale and Thomas Wentworth 


Higginson. Joseph H. Choate, Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt are perhaps just 
now a little more familiar. 


It would be impossible in a brief sketch to 
more than mention the extensive curriculum of 
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266 FRANK 
this University. Atthe 
present time ten semi- 
naries and 339 separate 
courses of study are 
announced by the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Scien- 
ces. A few of them 
are given in alternate 
years, but the majority 
are ‘full courses.’’ 
The College year opens 
on the Thursday fol- 
lowing the last Wednes- 
day in September and 
most of the courses 
continue until June. 
The annual Commence- 
ment Day is the last 
Wednesday in June. 

Between the months 
of June and Septem- 
ber there is a summer 
school, or a series of 
short courses which are] rgely attended by teach- 
ers from other schools who seize the opportunity 
for using the University’s magnificent equip- 
ments. 

The regular College year is not divided into 
terms, consequently entering in the middle of 
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the year is inadvisable 
and rarely allowed to 
candidates de- 
gree. 

The work of a Fresh- 
man consists of sixteen 
hours per week of lec- 
tures and recitations 
with more or less field 
and laboratory work. 
The work of the three 
following years consists 
of twelve hours of lec- 
tures, more laboratory 
work and much read- 
ing and research. The 
mid-year examinations 
are held in February 
and the finals in June. 
Both last about two 
weeks and are written 
examinations. 

It is claimed by 
a difficult College to 
to stay in. This im- 
is proven erroneous by the figures 
This 
year 1888-89, 
Junior classes 


for a 


many that Harvard is 
enter, but an easy one 
pression 


published in the Dean’s annnal report. 
report states that during the 
the Freshman, Sophomore 


and 
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NINETY-SEVEN VARSITY CREW. 


together numbered 825 persons, and of this num- 
ber fifty-seven left College on or before the end 
of the year and forty-two were dropped to a 
lower class. Thus it appears that one person in 
every nine failed to maintain his place in Col- 
lege. But few of the high schools and academies 
are able to fit their pupils for Harvard and nearly 
all the preparatory schools are obliged to provide 
* extra instruction for those 


by which the College, Scientific School and the 
Graduate Sch 


professional s 


are severally governed. Each 
| has a separate faculty, com- 
posed of all t professors and teachers hold- 
ing appointments for more than one year. 


Eleven degrees are conferred upon the recom- 


mendation of the various departments, as fol- 
lows: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 





who desire to enter there. 

The libraries of the Uni- 
versity contain more than 
four hundred thousand 
bound volumes and as 
many pamphlets, and these 
are free to both teachers 
and students. 

The College, Scientific 
School and Graduate 
School are under the con- 
trol of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, from which 





are appointed three execu- 
tive committees, called Ad- 
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ministrative Boards, each 
of which has its Dean, and 
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THE GYMNASIUM. 


Master of Arts, Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, 
Doctor of Science, 
Bachelor of Divinity, 
Bachelor of Laws, 
Doctor of Medicine, 
Doctor of Dental Med- 
icine, Doctor of Vet- 
erinary Medicine and 
Bachelor of Agricul- 
ture. 

All the professional 
schools have exclusive 
buildings with ample 


— 
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Lawrence Scientific 
School building con- 
tains nineteen Jecture 


| lecture rooms. The 


rooms and work shops. 
It is situuated near the 
College yard, Memorial 
Hall and the principal 
laboratories and mu- 
seums. This school 
has in its gift twenty- 
four scholarships of an 
annual value of $150 
each. Until recently 
the Scientific School 
was as entirely distinct 














i, SOLDIERS’ FIELD. 


as the other professional schools, but 
it is now consolidated with the others 
under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

The College and Graduate School 
together occupy eighty rooms. The 
Astronomical Observatory contains ten 
buildings, which cover more than seven 
acres of ground. On every pleasant 
night the photographic telescopes are 
in use, and the observatory is at present 
completing work in Peru, which was 
begun at Cambridgé many years ago. 
The principal laboratories are the Boy1- 
ston Chemical Laboratory, the Jeffer- 
son Physical Laboratory, the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory in Dane Hall, the 
new Physiological Laboratory in the 
Lawrence Scientific School Building, 
and the Laboratories in the University 
Museum Building. 

The museums of the University are 
extremely spacious, the floor of the 
University Museum alone covering 


























HASTY PUDDING 


about four acres. The Botanic Garden and 
greenhouses occupy about seven acres of land, 
opposite the Observatory grounds, and about 
six thousand species of flowering plants are 
grown for educational purposes. The Bussy In- 
stitution, or School of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, is located on a farm of two hundred 
acres in Jamaica Plain, about five miles from the 
heart of Boston. 


Arnold Arboretum adjoin it, and the site com- 


The groves and parks of the 


mands an extensive view. 

There are four buildings devoted to athletic 
purposes—the Hemenway Gymnasium, the 
Carey Athletic Building, the University Boat- 
house and the Weld Boathouse. The Hemen- 
way Gymnasium accommodates over two thou- 


sand students. The Carey Athletic Building 


CLUB THEATRICATS, 


has a floor area of 7,848 square feet. 
a tank containi1 
Other 
enough to adn 


rowers, 


The University 
shells, and has 


The Weld B 


contains enoug 
hundred perso 
Forty-four a 


for outdoor 


new Soldi rs’ 


acres, 


about 
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Major Henry | 
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There is 


sa fixed boat for the use of the 
rooms of the building are large 


of indoor baseball in winter. 
ithouse holds the long racing 
loor area of 6,893 square feet. 
use is for general use, and 
hoats to accommodate three 


ire included in the four fields 


ts, the largest inclosure, the 
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ld, comprising twenty-seven 
r capacity of the four fields is 


sand persons. The Soldiers’ 


to the University in 1890 hy 


veinson, of Boston. 


orts are regulated by a commis- 
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sion composed of three graduates, three profes- 
sors and three students, who act independently 
They include nearly the whole 
category of modern sports, and the crimson ban- 


of any Faculty. 


THE ‘‘ FREAK,”’ THE ‘‘FRUMP’’ AND THE ‘‘ FRIAR.” 


HASTY PUDDING CLUB THEATRICALS 





and social societies, in which the effort of research 
is tireless and unflagging. The ‘‘ Union’? is per- 
haps the most prominent of these societies, 
for here the most intricate social problems are 


ner has floated proudly over a goodly share of discussed, and questions of political and na- 


intercollegiate vic- 
tories. The princi- 
pal contests are the 
football games in 
the fall and the 
baseball in summer, 
with the rowing 
matches at New 
London in the early 
spring. 

Only students 
whose conduct and 
standing in College 
are good, and whose 
physical condition is 
satisfactory, are al- 
lowed to participate 
in public athletic 
contests and exhibi- 
tions. 

The club life of 
tne College is far 
reaching in its in- 
fluence, including 
as it does literary, 
dramatic, religious, 


scientific, musical 


— 
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tional interest de- 
hated. The ‘‘ Hasty 
Pudding Club”’ has 
a large club house 
and theatre, and 
is not the least 
unique of the many 
social branches. 
The Harvard branch 
of the Y. M.C. A., 
the Total Absti- 
nence League, the 
Deutscher Verein 
and Conference 
Francaise, the Phil- 
osophical Club, the 
Finance Club, the 
Signet, the Natural 
History Society, the 
Camera Club, the 
Glee Club and Pie- 
rian Sodality, and 
several Greek letter 
clubs, are all enter- 
prising organiza- 
tions. 

The question of 
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expense, so important in all colleges, | 
has been reduced to the very minimum | 
by means of co-operative societies, like | 
the Harvard Dining Association, the 
Harvard Co-operative Society, and the 
Foxcroft Club. By means of the first- 
named more than one thousand teach- 
ers and students are provided with a 
good quality of board for about four 
dollars per week, and through the Har- 
vard Co-operative Society the cost of 
stationery, books, men’s furnishing 
goods and many other useful articles 
has been brought down to an extremely 
reasonable figure. The annual sales 
of this society are said to average one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The Foxcroft Club is especially in- 
tended for non-resident students, and 
has study rooms, library and other con- 
veniences. The Loan Furniture Asso- 
ciation, managed by officers and students, lends 
furniture at a very reasonable price per year to 
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The journalistic work of the College is extremely 
varied, periodicals ranging from the ‘‘ sublime to 








resident students. An eco- 





the ridiculous”’ being pub- 
lished at intervals. The 
alumni publish the Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine, 
and the students publish 
the Harvard Monthly, the 
Law Review, Advocate, Lam- 
poon and Daily Crimson. It 
is in the last-named that 
original genius and clever- 
ness appear most striking- 
ly and where the founda- 
tion stone of a future jour- 
nalistic greatness is laid. 





nomical student needs 
about four hundred dol- 
lars, besides his bed linen 
and clothing, to meet the 
first year’s expenses in the 
College. For the other 
years he needs a little 
more, but it is estimated 
that a quarter of each 





class live on less than six 
hundred dollars per year, 
clothing included. There- 
fore students wlro spend 
more than this are wasting 
their substance in some- 
thing that resembles ‘Sri i ms 
otous living.’ 
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The Univers- 
ity distributes 
about ninety 
thousand dol- 
lars per yea 
in scholar- 
ships, prizes 
and beneficiary 
funds to. stu- 
dents who, 
through merit 
or need, are 
proven worthy 
of such valu- 
able assistance. 

Commence- 
ment Day ex- 
ercises are held 
in Sanders 
Theater, in the 
lecture room of 
may be seated. 
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HASTY PUDDING CLUB, 





wise limited, 
and the direct- 
ors claim that 
they can accom- 
modate all who 
come, sO eX- 
tensive are their 
facilities and 
equipments. 
Thus, from a 
handfulofhum- 
ble colonists, 
with their mod- 
est appropria- 
tion and be- 
quests, has aris- 
en a magnifi- 
cent institution 
of learning, 
whose alumni 


which fourteen hundred persons have not only assisted in the founding of such 

rival institutions as old Yale, but have added 

There are now nearly four thousand students their splendid measure of genius and learning to 
in the institution, and yet its capacity is in noe every profession that can elevate mankind. 


HASTY PUDDING CLUB IN ‘‘ TWELFTH NIGHT.” 
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MARIE TREMAINE. 


By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘ Mr. GADsBuRY’sS BROTHER,” ‘* SILVER 


Suarts,” ‘‘Oup I MASTER,” ** THE MAGNE1 


STONE,” ‘‘ MISTRESS MARION,” Ertc.,, Et 


CHAPTER I. 


shadows from the tall 
pines around the coffee 
house on the northwest- 
ern highway to Williams- 
burg, in the Colony of 
Virginia. The capricious 
month of March, 1775, 
differed very little from March in any sub- 
sequent or preceding year. Some days were 
tempestuous and cold, some balmy and mild. 
It was on one of these spring-like days that a 
chariot drawn by four good horses dashed up to 
the inn door, with a mighty clatter of outriders 
and servants. 





‘‘We want dinner, my good Curtis. This 
jolting coach is wonderful tiresome,’’ rather fret- 
fully ordered an elderly man, as the landlord 
appeared at the coach door, obsequious and 
alert, while the stable boys rushed to unharness 
the horses and the landlady courtesied from the 
doorway. ‘‘It is nigh upon twelve now, and 
the sharp air gives a sharp appetite,’’ he added, 
testily. 

‘*You shall have dinner in half an hour, 
Colonel Marchison,’’ the landlord assured him. 
** Will the ladies be pleased to alight.”’ 

Colonel Marchison descended with some diffi- 
culty from the high-swung vehicle. 

He was a rich planter in the Colony of Vir- 
ginia, a member of the House of Burgesses, and 


gentleman of quality. His last service in Brad- 


dock’s fatal defeat left him disabled for active 
Vol. XLV.—19. 
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IN THE PINES, 


life, and with his military service the colonel 
shifted most of his affairs. It was ‘‘ Madam, 
my wife,’’? who held consultations with the over- 
seer, shipped tolvacco to London, and contracted 
her eldest daughter Charlotte to George Page. 
It was ‘‘ Madam, my wife,’’? who stepped briskly 
from the coach, smiled in recognition of the 
landlady, and asked if anyone had arrived from 
Tremaine Manor, all before she reached the 
ground. 

‘*Get out, my girls. 
your head, Charlotte.”’ 
‘Will you have tea?’ asked the landlady. 

‘Tea !’’ retorted Colonel Marchison, loudly. 
‘*Do you take us for Tories, Mistress Curtis? 
None of my household will drink tea until we 
get our rights. Madam, my wife, is a patriot. 


She will have no tea! 


A hot negus will help 


Mrs. Marchison drew her pelisse closer, and 
laughed good-n ituredly. 

‘*T should think I was drinking tyranny, my 
good Curtis; no tea for us! The colonel emptied 
our tea-caddy when the news came from Boston 
—sure, a negus will do for Charlotte. Come, 
Charlotte and Anne.’’ And the matron walked 
into the hostelry, followed by her two pretty 
daughters. 

‘*My mother will wait for my brother and his 
guest, | hope? It would searce be civil to Major 
Hamilton if we are too fast in dining,’’ sug- 
gested Anne, darting impetuously to her mother’s 
side. 

‘‘Your father is in no mind to wait, for we 
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journey on as soon as Basil Tremaine brings 
Marie to my charge.”’ 

The bright black eyes of Mrs. Marchison’s 
younger daughter flashed with a sudden fire of 
temper, then their gaze wandered in penetrating 
search over the fields. She was small of stature, 
and restless in expression and manner. Every 
motion was swift and bird-like, every tint of 
her vivid and intense. The eyes 
abruptly brightened, then sombered. They had 
descried an advancing horseman, with groom 
hard after him. 


coloring 


‘Only Tom !—how stupid!’ she said, dis- 
gustedly. 

Nevertheless, Anne watched her brother with 
more interest than she usually bestowed upon 
the big, honest young fellow, who believed his 
shrewish little sister the wit of the colony. 
Anne tapped her high-heeled slipper, inwardly 
raging at Tom’s deliberation. 

‘Gad, Anne, you are over- impatient 
Mistress Marie !’’ he called to 
mounted. 

‘* Where is Major Hamilton ?’’ she demanded, 
with an angry stamp of her small foot, that pro- 
voked a loud guffaw of laughter from Tom. 


cc? 


for 


her, as he dis- 


Fore God! I’m always minded of a spar- 
row when you fall into a rage !”’ 

‘* Tell me, you idiot !”’ 

‘¢ Hast fumed enough, girl? Hamilton hath 
no fancy te spend this fine sunshiny day under 
roof,’’ replied Tom. ‘‘ He rides on at a leis- 
urely pace to see somewhat of the country. I 
am to send a courier to the cross road when 
Colonel Tremaine arrives, that 
fall in with us before sunset. 


Hamilton may 
And now will my 
mother be pleased to let us have dinner,’’ he 
added, with respectful courtesy. 

Before Mrs. Marchison could reply, a second 
chariot abruptly whirled into distant view, ap- 
proaching the highway rapidly by one of the 
country roads. 

** Colonel Marie !”’ 
Tom, arousing to unusual animation. 

The beauty of Marie Tremaine invested her 
movements with intense interest in the eyes of 
all masculinity. Basil Tremaine’s only child 
was well known as the greatest heiress in the 
colony. She had never been permitted to leave 
the plantation, until now the grim old Colonist, 
in a sudden fit of amiability, consented to allow 
his pretty daughter to visit the capital in charge 
of Mrs. Marchison. 


Tremaine and ejaculated 


It was a great concession ; 
but once made, he adhered to it with some im- 
perative restrictions. 

‘‘T will have no darned Briton curvetting 
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madam,’’ he 
Mrs. Marchison, when the young people 


around the girl, enjoined upon 
had 
modestly retired to the other side of the room, 
that their elders might converse. ‘‘I have 
yielded to her mother’s desire that Marie should 
see somewhat of elegant society before we are at 
swords drawn with my Lord Dunmore.’’ 

**]’ faith, if my Lord Dunmore arms the In- 
dians and negroes against us, as they say he is 
of a mind to do, we may draw our swords any 
day,’’ declared Colonel Marchison. 

‘The sooner the better, for me. My sword is 
drawn already forsooth, and it will never be 
sheathed until we get our rights from the king,”’ 
asseverated Basil Tremaine. — 

No one doubted the assertion as they glanced 
at the Colonial gentleman, who looked more of a 
soldier than a planter. A pair of high top-boots, 
drawn over his silk stockings and buckles; a 
brace of huge pistols stuck in a leathern belt, 
buckled over a long, embroidered waistcoat, to- 
gether with his predatory and inflexible aspect, 
conveyed the impression of a warrior. The 
casual and dullest of observers felt in- 
tuitively that he was a man of strong influence, 
and above all, not safe to antagonize. The gov- 
ernor of the colony had writhed under Colonel 
Tremaine’s fearless opposition to his avarice and 
tyranny. He had opposed and defeated his 
measures for wresting money from the colony, 
until Lord Dunmore hated him and longed for 
vengeance. They watched each other vigilantly 
at a safe distance, but both were chary of ven- 
turing within short range. 


most 


‘*My men are ready at a minute’s notice,’’ he 
went “‘Ready and eager to chance it for 
liberty or the gallows.”’ 

‘*Sure it’s like to be an even toss,”’ 
Colonel Marchison. 

** You 
Briton London 
Dunmore’s suite turning my daughter’s silly 
head with idle flatteries. She is to marry my 
nephew, Bernard Bassett. I settled that years 
ago when I found myself disappointed of a son.”’ 

‘A wonderful fine husband she will have, 
too,’’ cried Mrs. Marchison, warmly. 

‘*T have cast in my lot with Virginia, madam, 


on. 
agreed 


perceive, madam, why I 
officer or the 


want no 
gentry of Lord 


and King George hath no officer in his army 
good enough for son-in-law to me,”’ 
inflexible response. 


was the 
‘* Prithee, madam, see to 
it that the girl demean herself as a young woman 
of quality should, and keep clear of the British, 
for ’fore God, I’ll have none of them.”’ 

With this parting injunction Basil Tremaine 
mounted his horse and galloped after the Tre- 
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maine chariot, which had rumbled away down 
the road an hour before. He would have no 
dinner, though it was ready when he bid them 
farewell. Tom Marchison followed him out and 
was the last to wish Colonel Tremaine a ‘‘ God 
speed and God’s luck to you, sir,’ and watch 
him riding hard along the highway. Then he 
called his mulatto groom. 

‘*Sam, do you ride post haste to the cross- 
roads and tell Major Hamilton we will be there 
by four o’clock—and hark you, boy,’’ he added 
in a lower voice, ‘‘tell him Miss Tremaine is 
with us and Colonel Tremaine is not with us.’’ 

‘What the devil does Hamilton want to hear 
that for,’’ he said to himself, as if it had just 
occurred to him to wonder at the two points of 
information desired. Sam, the groom, had lis- 
tened to the message and orders stolidly. Then, 
without a word, he went to the stable and sad- 
dled his master’s spirited chestnut mare. Tom 
was dining—always an important matter with 
him—but to-day he had the added enthrallment 
of Miss Tremaine’s presence, therefore, Sam cal- 
culated, with the unerring knowledge of a ser- 
vant, that his master would not concern himself 
about the order just given or the means of 
execution. Selecting one of three or four mus- 
kets in the bottom of the chariot, the mulatto 
mounted the fine chestnut mare and was soon 
out of sight. On the far side of the hill Sam put 
spurs to the mare and urged her forward at a 
furious speed. .He had been directed to the 
cross-road, five miles further on their journey to 
Williamsburg, but two miles of a swinging 
gallop brought him to a narrow, unused by-road. 
Down this the mulatto turned, and in half an 
hour halted in a ravine. A low whistle was 
answered at once. Immediately half a score of 
men seemed to spring into life on each side of 
the path. _Sam was instantly siezed and hurried 
back further in the ravine, where a small com- 
pany of men, with horses bridled and saddled, 
seemed to be expecting him. One of them—a 
handsome man in a hunting suit—sat on his 
horse somewhat apart from the rest. His mien 
and costume seemed to isolate him from the 
rather ill-looking men already preparing to mount. 
An air of magnificence about him apparently in- 
spired some awe. They deferred to him as if ree- 
ognizing some subtle power or authority, although 
he made no pretence of command. 

‘*Marse Tom ’spatched me wid word dat Miss 
Tremaine am wid ’em, and de colonel am not wid 
’em,’’ the groom informed him, as soon as the re- 
laxing grip of rough hands enabled him to speak. 

‘‘Which way did Colonel Tremaine go?”’ 


«i 


asked the gentleman whose military bearing pro- 
claimed him, either now or at some time not 
long past, a British officer. 

‘Back home, suh.’’ 

‘‘How many men with him?’ questioned the 
officer. 

‘Four men, an’ on’er them tole me four 
mo’ men wid Captain Bassett was awaitin’ fur 
him at the creek, suh. I axed perticular. They 
feed horses there afo’ they go ou.”’ 

The officer reflected a moment, then said : 

‘‘Captain, you were right, the thicket below 
the creek is the place. This man shall be the 
guide. If he hath brought a wrong report 
—shoot him. One word, Captain Caspar,’’ 
he added, lowering his voice, as the evil-faced 
man designated as Captain Caspar came close to 
the saddle bow. ‘This Colonel Tremaine and 
Bassett are of vast importance to my Lord Dun- 
more, but they must bring arrest upon them- 
selves ; anger them, so they fire first upon the 
king’s men. Then, ’fore God, you know your 
duty, in the king’s name.”’ 

An expression of vindictive cunning deepened 
on the man’s features. 

*T hain’t forgot me how this Tremaine 
cursed me for ¢ Tory. I'll fetch him if any 
man can,’’ he replied, putting his fingers across 
his mouth and blowing a shrill whistle, which 
caused every man to mount without further 
command. 

‘“You are to lead by the path you profess to 
know—the short cut,’’ ordered the officer to the 
mulatto groon ‘Stop !’? he added, peremp- 
torily. ‘‘How did you come by that mare?”’ 

The negro grinned with unspeakable delight. 

‘*Sarve you, major; it’s Marse Tom’s horse— 
Marse Tom’s gun. I’m agwine to stay. I’ve 
[ a’int gwine back no mo’.”’ 
The major’s eye flashed. 


runned away. 


‘*T presume not forsooth, when you have rob- 
bed your master of horse and gun,’’ he said, 
slowly. 

‘*T kin run back,’’ retorted the groom. ‘‘ Marse 
Tom set a-heap ob sto’ by Sam. I kin sure run 
back, suh.’”’ 

A contemptuous smile, smooth and cruel, 
crossed the countenance of the officer. 

‘*Gad, you may and you may not. How do 
we know that you are not lying when you say 
you know Tremaine and Bassett ?”’ 

The mulatto laughed. 

‘* Lord, mastah, I’ ve knowed ’em all my life. 
My wife Judy am Miss Marie’s maid, an’ she 
love Judy mos’ like her mother,’’ was the con- 
fident answer 
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‘* And yet, you ungrateful scoundrel, you have 
robbed your master, been a spy upon your wife’s 
master, and now you volunteer to help kill or 
take him to prison. Egad, Captain Caspar,’’ he 
added, ‘‘the blacks will settle King George’s 
score with these rebel Colonists. The treacher- 
ous devils would betray the mother that bore 
them ! Forward, there is no time to lose ! Send 
the negro in the lead.’’ 

Twenty mounted men filed into a narrow, 
unused path through the pines. In the rear, 
riding at a leisurely pace, was the British major, 
serene of countenance and superb in his hunting 
suit, with jeweled sword at his side and a signet 
ring on his white finger. Whatever mission this 
ill-favored company of men had in hand, the 
British officer meant to command from a dis- 
tance, and For 
nearly an hour they rode by almost unseen 
paths, known only to the negro. The tall, um- 
brella-like crests of the pines shut out the de- 
clining light. Interlapping gray stems seemed 
to lock in a solid phalanx, impenetrable to 
those not versed in the mystery of by-paths. 
Pine-needles had for centuries crept down and 
woven a carpet of needle and cone at the base 
of the grizzled trunks. It deadened every foot- 
fall of man and beast. They came out upon the 
road to Tremaine Manor without leaving the 
cover of the pines. 


remain altogether incognito. 


The officer posted each man in his place, then 
sent the negro forward to reconnoitre. He re- 
turned as rapidly as Tom Marchison’s fine mare 
could bring him. 

‘¢ De chariot am comin’ down de road dis side 
de creek, en de cun’el en Marse Bernard wid 
de men jes ahind it,’’ Sam reported. 
wish Ise Marse Tom,’’ 
negro, shivering with terror. 


‘¢T mos’ 


home wid added the 


The azure eyes of the British officer seemed 
to fix their scrutiny upon the servant savagely, 
but he said, in a gracious tone: 

‘Or with Judy—eh, my man ?”’ 


‘* Yas, sah ! 
Yas, sah.”’ 

The intent glance rested an instant longer 
upon the runaway servant and stolen mare, 
then the major turned to watch Captain Caspar 
riding with ten of his men toward the approach- 
ing party. He could hear the cheerful voices of 
the Colonist gentlemen and their men. They 
were apparently unsuspicious of danger. Cap- 
tain Caspar and his ten men rode abreast, taking 
up the entire road, which was narrow at this 
chosen spot and hemmed in by pines. The 
major’s pistol was drawn from the holster. He 


I’m boun’ sho’ to see Judy. 
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made ready for action if it chanced that the 
Colonial rebels did not fall an easy prey to 
avarice and malice. The rough, insolent tones 
of the Tory in command suddenly broke into the 
stillness. Oaths and bitter, taunting curses re- 
sounded through the forest, and then a shot fol- 
lowed by a volley. 
God, ours !”’ 
Briton aloud and exultantly. 
Colonel Tremaine had fired first. The fiery 
old soldier had fallen into the trap, and fired on 
the king’s men. The chariot, with its terrified 
horse, dashed by at a wild speed. 


**? Fore he is ejaculated the 


The clear 
tones of Colonel Tremaine and Captain Bassett 
rose above the din. 

‘Surrender, you infernal rebel,’’ he heard the 
Tory captain shout. ‘‘Surrender, I arrest you 
in the king’s name—surrender ! ”’ 

‘*Never! Never! We never surrender to a 
traitor !’’ retorted Basil Tremaine as he fired his 
musket. The Tory captain fell with a ery of 
pain, and two of his men fell with neither cry 
nor groan. The aim had been true for 
There was a wild confusion of musketry, 
blows and curses, then the Tories ran back down 
the read, and the swift eve of the 
that less than half retreated. 
plan and this ambuscade. 


too 
noise. 


sriton noted 
It was part of the 
The crouching forms 
of the men in ambush, creeping nearer, with 
their fire locks ready to fire on Colonel Tremaine, 
were distinctly visible to the unseen commander. 
They crept steathily to the margin of the road. 
The mulatto groom, with Tom’s weapon in his 
hand, bent double as he took aim. 
Another volley from the unseen foe rang out 
upon the night air, but not a man of the Tre- 
maine party wavered in his seat. A sudden 
frenzy of rage at the bad aim of his men 
possessed the Briton. With a swift plunge and 
leap, he and his horse cleared the entanglement 
of the pines and was in the midst of the fight. 

‘*Surrender, Bassett!’’ he shouted, in full, 
sonorous. tones. 


almost 


‘Who are you? Never! Never!’ answered 
Bernard Bassett, bending his head as a pistol 
shot whizzed over it. 

3ernard was urging his horse forward and 
slashing right and left with his sword, but that 
voice evidently arrested his attention, with its 
familiar note, even as he’ fought for his life. 
The Col- 
onists broke through the ambuscade by a last 
gallant charge. 


No one replied ; there was no time. 


Bleeding and sorely wounded, 
some of them were. One man leaned heavily 
forward on the neck of his frightened horse, but 
the animal plunged madly through with the 
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others, carrying his disabled master. They 
were gone in a moment, clattering down the road, 
followed by bullets, which they returned as they 
galloped. The major raised his pistol, mutter- 
ing an oath as he did so, and taking deliberate 
aim at the mulatto groom, still hiding behind a 
tree—fired. Tom Marchison’s treacherous ser- 
vant fell headlong on the pine needle padding. 
Unnoticed in the excitement, the officer un- 
fastened Tom’s chestnut mare, just then tugging 
wildly at her bridle, and 
blow. Like a spectre the animal dashed past 
the discomfited Tories, after Colonel Tremaine 
and Bernard Bassett. 

‘‘Gad, it may tell its own tale without the 
help of that devil’s imp !’ he muttered, bitterly. 

Defeat enraged this mysterious commander. 
He glanced coldly at the bleeding 
gave a few hasty orders. 

‘Tt might be wise for you to get back into 
the pines. 


gave her a stinging 


captain, and 


These rebel Tremaines and Bassetts 
are vastly too much for you,’’ he added, disdain 
in every accent. ‘‘I will report the failure to 
my Lord Dunmore. He will catch these game- 
cocks when they are not so wide awake,’’ and 
the British officer struck spurs into his horse and 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER 


i. 
WARNING, 
Tue Marehisons, like other families of wealth 
and condition, came to the capital to spend sev- 
eral months during the session of the House of 
Burgesses. They had brought the young ladies, 
Charlotte and Anne, the winter before, but Mrs. 
Marchison never found herself of so much im- 
portance as Basil Tremaine’s beautiful 
daughter had been intrusted to her care. 


since 
Even 
the lord goverrior himself had been wonderfully 
gracious, the Countess of Dunmore ex- 
pressed herself as charmed with Marie’s beauty. 

It pleased Mrs. Marchison, but the wary dame 
bore in mind Basil Tremaine’s strict commands, 
although she confessed to Colonel Marchison in 
private that it was hard to keep the ‘‘ Briton 
officers ’’ aloof. 

‘*Sure, I am glad Jasper Hamilton has sold 
out his commission and turned Colonist, else I 
would have to banish him, and he seems to ad- 
mire my young people, although I am vastly 
put to it to know whether it is my Anne, or 
Jasil’s Marie.”’ 

‘“‘None of them is as comely as Basil’s 
Marie,’’ replied Mr. Marchison, opening his in- 
laid box and dexterously extracting therefrom a 
pinch of snuff. 


and 


Mrs. Marchison made no reply. 
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She seldom argued with her husband, and just 
then, as she opened the door of her own cham- 
ber, the ‘‘ big’ room of the mansion, and found 
Marie writing upon a capacious sheet of paper 
spread before her on a table, she quite agreed 
with Mr. Marchison. White curtains fell in 
snowy folds around the ponderous bedstead, 
forming a dainty background to the graceful girl, 
bending over her letter until the golden-brown 
curls almost hid the white hand guiding the 
quill. 

‘There, now I think my mother will surely 
understand that I do not wish her to marry me 
to my cousin Bernard, as my father always says 
he will do. Bernard does not want He 
hath never said he did,’’ she mused, in a soft 
undertone, as she folded the stiff, square paper, 
sealed it with the Tremaine crest, and directed 
it to ‘‘ Tremaine Manor.”’ 

‘*Sure, you are a better scribe than I am, 
Marie,’’ remarked Charlotte, 
her embroidery. “Will 
to-day ?”’ 

‘Yes, Jupe shall set off at once.”’ 

Marie rolled back the heavy chair slowly and 
descended the steps to the hall below. Her foot 
was on the lower step, when the hall door 
opened and Tom Marchison’s ‘ distinguished 
friend’’ appeared. Jasper Hamilton’s hand- 
some face brightened at the sight of Miss Tre- 
maine, while hers flushed with shy embarrass- 
ment, charming to a cavalier accustomed to the 
gay society of London aristocracy. 


me. 


looking up from 


you send a courier 


He was a 


large, magnificently proportioned man, usually 


dressed in the extreme of fashion. Hamilton 
seemed superb in anything, even the drab coat, 
scarlet waistcoat and buckskin 
hunting suit. 


breeches of his 
Besides, being a gentleman of 
great quality, he had recently landed in America 
fresh from London tailors, which enabled him 
to appear in the most faultless costumes. 
Without a whisper of dissent Hamilton was 
conceded to be the the 
Colony of Virginia. 


handsomest man in 

‘“Will you not wait for Jupe in the drawing- 
room ?’’ he asked, as Marie blushingly explained 
her presence in the hall. ‘‘ Colonel Marchison 
is there. You will not deny me a few words 
when he is present? Fortune seldom favors me 
with a moment of your society,’’ he urged, in the 
low, intense tone of one making the best of a 
stolen opportunity. 

They had been limited, these opportunities, 
but Hamilton had apparently used them to 
great advantage with the beautiful Miss Tre- 


maine. Her cheeks glowed into a vivid scarlet, 
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but she made no objections. There could be no 
impropriety in it—as the wily Briton told her— 
while the deaf old colonel dozed before the fire. 

‘* Hast writ about Bernard ?”’ he asked, when 
his artful persuasion had at last prevailed upon 
her to take a seat in one corner of the drawing- 
room. 

‘**T quite forgot to inquire, sir, and my mother 
will think it neglectful of me, now when she 
hath sent me word of my cousin’s narrow escape 
from the Tories, and how he went quite faint 
from losing so much blood. 
wonderful brave and good.”’ 


Cousin Bernard is 


‘Pardon me,’’ he corrected, with a shrug of 
his fine shoulders. ‘‘ Being good is small grace 
in the eyes of a fair woman. Confess it, | 
entreat you, else what are such graceless adorers 
as I am to do for your favor ?”’ 

Marie looked up timidly and at once averted 
her gaze. The half derisive, half deprecatory 
expression of his smiling countenance perplexed 
and troubled her. She was used to candor. In- 
experience in the innocent girl was supplemented 
She felt 
sure that Hamilton had some unavowed feeling 
for her—a feeling, she misgave, not wholly of 
admiration. 


by a fine subtle divination of motives. 


‘*T cannot agree with you, sir,’’ she said, in 
her low, soft tones. ‘‘I can forgive a great deal, 
except dishonor, for that I have no merey. My 
cousin is the soul of honor.’’ 

‘*Your praise is an inspiration to any man, 
but are all your kinsmen white knights?’ he 
asked, with a touch of satire in his tone. 

“Oh! no; 
wicked ; he is called the bad Tremaine, only his 
name is not Tremaine, but oddly enough it is 
Hamilton. Iam glad he is not related to you.”’ 

‘*Gad, mademoiselle, I am glad, too, though 
I pray you tell me who the poor wretch is akin 
to,”’ laughed Hamilton, but his blue eyes steeled 
into a hard, cold gray, as if her chatter dis- 
pleased him. 


papa has a relative who is very 


‘His father was an Irish officer,’’ she went 
on, delighted at his interest. ‘‘ His mother was 
called Aunt Tremaine. Papa says they dropped 
her husband’s name because of a disgrace, but 
it does not signify,’’ she added, hastily. 

The glacial expression of his countenance 
moved her to change the subject. 

‘“‘Ts there any news from the Burgesses this 
day !”’ 

‘*None,’’ Hamilton replied, absently. ‘It 
might benefit the colony to submit to the 
governor’s requirements. ”’ 


Marie looked up in indignant surprise. ‘‘ Sub- 
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mit to cruel tyranny ?’’ she cried. ‘‘ We can- 
not do it, even for the king. They are cruel. 
The people at home in England don’t care for 
our troubles.’ 

** Mademoisell Hamilton always ad- 
dressed her as mademoiselle, and the matchless 
inflection of his mellow voice as he spoke con- 
veyed a wooing tenderness that might have sent 
a thrill to any heart 

‘¢Sure, mademoiselle,’’ 
ingly, but shrewdl 
in the fair face. 
only intercede for 1 
Dunmore, but | 
are the influence: 


he repeated, laugh- 
observant of the amazement 
You are a little patriot. 1 
iy old friend the Earl of 
love your indignation. You 
to make a patroit of me.”’ 

A consciousness of tumultuous joy mingled 
with fright, overwhelmed Marie. 
and words of lov 


Tender tones 
had never been spoken in her 
unsophisticated ear. She was just released from 
tutors and governesses, just fresh from conning 
lessons, and finding sufficient amusement among 
the honeysuckles and wild flowers in the fields 
and meadows of Tremaine Manor. 


‘““ You alone, my sweetest Marie, can make a 


patriot of me. I am not a saint, after the man- 
ner of your Bernard ; but you know how madly 
I leve you, and you have not refused*to think 
kindly of me. I am not content with that, 


though it is vastly more than I deserve. You 
must be mine ! 
est life !’’ 


The abrupt, 


Say that you consent, my dear- 


mpassioned confession bewil- 
perhaps meant it should, or 
rather, to contrast his wooing with grave, calm 


dered her, as 


Bernard, who had never wooed at all; but 
had, as she whispered to herself of late, only 
bargained for her, as for a chattel or bale of mer- 
chandise from a London ship. 

‘¢Am I the first person to consult in this mat- 
ter?’’ she asked, with gentle dignity. 

A dark, ang 
vivified all the wrath of his nature, passed over 
Hamilton’s features 


look, as if the question had 


His opportunity was pass- 
ing, and as yet had made no headway. 
‘‘T cannot wait for that. Trust me, dear 
sweet, these are sublous times,’’ he urged, in a 
‘‘In a few days events 


it may separate us for months. 


low, vehement ton 
must happen tl 
Sure, Marie, | not such a wretch that you 
never wish to see me again ?”’ 

‘You will be with the Colonists. Can we be 
utterly separate When the necessity comes, 
We can sure see each 
other ?”’ she said, in a startled voice. 

‘*TIn any case—yes. I shall be in the army,”’ 
‘*Tf it is the mind of the 


my father will be there. 


he answered, slowly. 
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colonies not to submit, the British may with- 
draw from the colony 





‘* Not those who are friends and sympathizers 
with our wrongs,’’ interrupted Marie. ‘‘ You 
are a Colonist now, since you have been commis- 
sioned as major of the same regiment Tom be- 
longs to.”’ 

‘** Yes ; a Colonist just now,”’ corrected Jasper, 
shifting his glance away from Marie ; ‘‘ if a com- 
mission without the governor’s signatu.e can be 
called a commission, but the rebel Colonists may 
be summoned to fight this very night. I prom- 
ise, on the honor of a cavalier and a gentleman, 
to journey down to Tremaine Manor to your 
father, if within one week the call I expect 
hourly does not come.”’ 

‘*A week is not long to wait for papa,’’ sug- 
gcested Marie. 

God, beautiful angel, it is an 
eternity to me! Why not marry me without 
this cruel etiquette ? 


**? Fore mv 
These tempestuous times 
[ fear to lose you, Marie! 
It shall be a secret for a few weeks. Do not be 
afraid. It shall be countenanced by such au- 
thority as to save esclandre. 
est life ! 

Marie’s gaze fluttered in feeble resistance and 
avoidance, then lifted itself reluctantiv—drawn 
by the magnetism of a dominant will to meet 
his. 


are ample excuse. 


Trust me, my dear- 
Say that you consent !”’ 


Every trace of doubt or anxiety vanished 
from His déhonnaire 
Whatever 
he saw in those candid eyes satisfied him, and 
then, too, Colonel Marchison’s heavy breathing 
had ceased. 

‘Eh, egad, Hamilton, what, sir !”’ 

The old colonel 
hungered for news. 

‘What's it from the capital, sir? Iam so 
much the worse of this ache in my loins that I 
am obliged to stay at home and let nfadam 
cosset me.”’ 


Hamilton’s countenance. 
manner re-usserted its pleasant sway. 


roused from his nap and 


‘Sir, the governor seems resolute to hold his 
position—indeed, he must do so !’’ Hamilton told 
him. in a reflective tone. ‘* Patrick Henry is 
fomenting evil with the populace. He is a low 
fellow, though he is our leader; but sure he 
hath no wit or wisdom, to my mind.”’ 


‘<? Fore God, major, I am not minded to look 


on Mr. Henry as a low fellow! He but resists 
the lord governor, and if Dunmore wants to 
subjugate this colony he must fight for it, 


sir, and there I am with Patrick Henry, sir !”’ 
bluntly retorted the colonel, in a tone of so 
much irritation that Anne Marchison, equipped 
in hat and pelisse, and coming in from a morn- 
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ing visit, paused and listened with the amused 
surprise ill-temper in other people always af.- 
forded her. Indeed, Charlotte averred-that her 
sister enjoyed nothing as she did a quarrel. 
‘Patrick Henry is 
the old burgess, now fairly started. 
fight, sir, as well as speak. 


a patriot, sir!’ resumed 
‘“* He'll 
The gentry will fol-— 
low him, and the people will follow the gentry, 
sir. We won’t have taxation without representa- 
tion, d’ye hear, sir? My Lord Dunmore hath 
somewhat to learn yet, sir.”’ 

‘But, papa, sir,’’ interposed Anne, with a 
malicious twinkle of her black eyes—bright eyes 
and brilliantly alight, but eyes that wandered 
perpetually toward the handsome major. ‘‘ They 
do say it is Captain Foy, my lord’s secretary, 
who is drawing together the negroes and Tories. 
Mayhap he will make them murder us all, as 
they tried to do Colonel Tremaine and Captain 
Bassett. Ned Lee is vastly afraid it may be 
dangerous to attend my Lady Dunmore’s assem- 
bly this day s’ennight.”’ 

‘*Lee is a wild young blade, and looks but 
for turbulence. He talks folly !’ 
father. 

‘*Consummate folly !’’ 
gustedly. 


muttered her 


echoed Hamilton, dis- 
‘*Mv Lord Dunmore may have his 
faults, but he is a peer of England. I trust, ma- 
dam, your mother will attend the assembly. 
My Lady Dunmore is particular concerned lest 
the cavaliers of Williamsburg 
your smiles,’’ he added. 


e deprived of 
The faint shade of anxiety in his tone did not 
escape Anne’s alert perceptions. 

‘‘ Marie hath nothing to say for herself to- 
day, but T’ll warrant you she can talk fast 
enough to Captain Bassett,’ she said, in fero- 
cious enjoyment of Marie’s painful blushes. 
‘* With my mother’s permission, I’]l engage that 
we all attend.’’ 

‘*T trust you will not be so cruel as to disap- 
point us,’’ responded Hamilton, gallantly. 

Anne’s spirits were buoyant and gay under 
the adroit and open admiration of the finest 
gentleman in the colony. She flitted restlessly 
among the guests gathering at noan to dine with 
her father and brother, dropping terrible witti- 
cisms where they were especially cutting. 

‘*The Tremaine pounds sterling are not in the 
market. Jack Evelyn is wasting his gallantries,’’ 
she whispered to Hamilton, with a laugh and a 
nod toward Marie. 

Jack Evelyn was standing close to her, watch- 
ing the gentle, half-stately manner of the girl 
with undisguised The 


admiration. savagery 


leaping into Jasper’s countenance never left it 
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all through dinner, although the viands were of 
excellent quality. No huntsman brought in 
finer game than the old colonel’s man Shadrick, 
no fisherman brought in better fish than Kidd, 
the family angler, and, above all, they seemed 
never to think of deserting to the British. The 
gentlemen lingered over their wine far into the 
afternoon. Decanters were passed and re-passed, 
glasses filled and refilled before they had hurled 
half their anathemas at the head of the Royalist 
the 
Colonial policy. 


governor, or tyranny of King George's 
It was just when the mellow 
wine had warmed cold prudence and_ blurred 
the subtle wariness that saved wagging tongues 
from dropping state secrets, that a servant whis- 
pered a message to Tom. He rose from the ta- 
ble, rather loath to lose the jest with which Jas- 
per Hamilton was amusing the company. A 
man, who had evidently ridden far, stood at the 
door. He took a letter from 
gave it to Tom. 


his boot-leg and 


‘I am bidden to give this into your hands, 
sir.’’ 

‘‘ Faith, it is a strange scribe that writ 
name in such a bold hand ; 


my 
but you are hungry 
and must have your dinner, while I see what 
matter is inside,’’ Tom said, hospitably. 
‘*T am obliged to but I 
time to eat,’’ politely answered the 


you, sir, have no 
messenger. 
‘Iam charged to return at once. Good even- 
ing, sir.’’ 
Before Tum could utter a word of remon- 
strance, the man sprang on his horse and gal- 
loped away. At any other time the unceremoni- 
ous appearance and disappearance of a strange 
an unsigned letter might have 


(To he 


courier bearing 
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surprised Tom or roused his curiosity. It did 
neither now. Marie came into the hall as he 
slowly unfolded the sheet. 

‘*Is it from the Manor House, 
asked, as she stood beside him. 

‘‘See for yourself, Marie, what the fellow 
wants of me. You can hold your tongue if the 
matter is secret.’’ 

Marie read slowly the difficult writing of a 
hand disguised. 


Tom?’ she 


Beware of 
fashion. 


a certain gentleman of fine 
He is not what he seems, but he hath 
The 
traitor is the right hand of the lord governor, 
and hath 
Hark to what is herein told vou, and 
watch the British officer who disports himself as 
a Colonist of Virginia.’ ”’ 

Marie’s face blanched. 

‘*Oh, Tom !’’ she whispered, ‘‘ how horrible ! 
It must be Captain Lennox.”’ 

‘‘Sure, Marie, I had it in my mind to say 
Hamilton. He was a British officer, and not so 
vastly long ago either. 


been sent among you for an evil purpose. 


even now a conspiracy against the 


people. 


Lennox was an officer, 
too, but he sold out years ago. Hamilton sold 
The governor himself did 
rate him angrily when he told Evelyn and my- 
self about it. Bethink you, child, who else can 
wear the cap ?”’ 


out his commission. 


‘“Oh, Tom, I fear me Captain Lennox is in- 
clined to the I know of a surety that 
Major Hamilton is heart and soul a Colonist,” 
said Marie. 


Tories. 


**? Fore God, he is a handsomer man, Marie,’’ 
retorted Tom, with a roaring laugh at her dis- 
comfiture and blushes. 


continued, 
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THE OIL-PRESS. 


A TUSCAN 


By EB. C. 


PICTURE. 


TOWNSHEND, 


A coo. mysterious chamber, where the giow 
Of wintry sunshine from the small barred square 
Pierces white radiance through the dusty air ; 
And in the midst, with patient step and slow, 


The white ox treads his round, 


Beneath the yoke ; 
Of labor. 


with head bent low 


taking his ample share 
The revolving wheel lays bare 


The trough wherein it turns, and where they throw 
Black olives to be crushed to this rich mass 

Which fills the hempen baskets ’neath the press, 

Where as the screw turns, and the pile grows less, 
We see the oozy shining trickle pass, 


The rich reward of so much care and toil, 


Symbol of Grace and Gladness—precious oil. 
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CHRISTIANIA. 


By HELEN 

Tue situation of Christiania has often been de- 
scribed in recent publications. After tossing on 
he waves of Skager-Rack, the sail up the long, 
calm Christiania Fiord is most soothing. The 
fertile, undulating coast becomes picturesque at 
the naval station of Horten and the small bath- 
ing places beyond. About seventy miles from 
the open sea you pass between several small 
rocky islands and larger fertile ones, studded 
with the pretty Norwegian villas, before you de- 
scry, through the winter fog or under a dreamy 
summer haze, the town founded by Christian 
the Fourth in 1624. To the east rises the rocky 
cliff of Egeberg, with scattered houses on its 
green, wind-swept plateau. At its foot lavs the 
old town of Oslo, where James the First of Eng- 
land came to meet his Danish bride and cele- 
brated his nuptials by hard drinking with his 
Norwegian host. Here you may still see the 
ruins of an old Dominican cloister. West of the 
town stretches the green peninsula of Bygdoe, 
the park of Christiania, with the white hunting 
lodge Osecarshal shining among the trees that 
line its shore. Fifteen minutes’ walk inland 
from Oscarshal brings you to a most interesting 
collection of old buildings, a stave church, 
—moved from Hallingdal to its present position 
and restored by the present king—a_ peasant 
house from Viking days with the central hole in 
its grass-grown roof, another of some hundred 
years’ later date, now converted into a most in- 
teresting museum, with carved Norwegian furni- 
ture and household utensils, and jastly a typical 
‘“‘stabur.’’ This is a storehouse with door and 
facade often richly carved, and the steps enough 
disconnected with the building to keep out rats. 
As you draw up to the pier among large Eng- 


BRADFORD 


lish steamers and smaller Norwegian vessels, 
you have right before you the old tower and 
\kershus Fortress. The oldest 
to the fourteenth century, and 
during the early years of union with Denmark 
it was sometimes a royal residence. It was 
restored and enlarged by Christian IV., and 


stone walls 
part dates ba 


still serves as an arsenal and treasury for the 
royal regalia. A walk round the breezy ram- 
a charming view across the nar- 
row bay, with its thousand colors and reflections, 

Beyond the 
of the town with some few new buildings of 


parts gives y 
varehouses rises the business part 


good architecture, as, for instance, a workmen’s 


savings bank of German Renaissance. ‘The uni- 
form stucco has lately been enlivened by broad 
surfaces of t] blue Labrador eyanite, which 
takes as fine a polish as some Norwegian marble. 
Further up i 
the monotony 


1) town, red and yellow bricks break 
of the stuecoed apartment houses, 
and gay little pinnecled towers, square and 
. festival look to the tiled roofs. 
Christiania has now about a dozen churches and 
a few chapels to a population of nearly 190,000. 
The old Akers 


and cement, is a most interesting specimen of 


round, giv 


hurch, with its thick walls of stone 


eleventh century architecture. On the principal 
market place stands the oldest church, built 
after the Reformation—the Church of Our Sav- 


iour. The seventeenth century German tower 
and the wide, surrounding gallery of the in- 


terior give it a picturesque air. Among the 
more striking modern churches is Trinity, built 
of gray stone ; the interior arrangement makes it 
difficult for a large part of the congregation to 
see or hear the preacher. Some of the new 
churches are of red or yellow brick. In most 
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cases the interior is bare and unnecessarily cold 
in coloring, though there is always an altar- 
piece, and sometimes a good one, New schools 
are constantly building, with broad stone stair- 
cases and iron railings. 

Large and small hotels and apartment houses 
are multiplying, and new churches, museums 
and other public buildings are being planned. 

A large, handsome Freemasons’ Lodge now 
stands close by the Storthing. The other side is 
occupied by the Grand Hotel, a recent rival of 
the old fashioned Victoria, near the harbor, but 
well conducted with a The 
Grand reading-room, 
and 


and good table. 


has a fine entrance and 
some handsomely furnished apartments. 
In the first story is the café, a notorious rallying 
ground for the idle youths of the town, who may 
be seen in the midday hours lounging on its 
chairs and sofas and tossing off their pjolter, 
otherwise whisky and seltzer water. This class 
is recruited from the ranks of students, artists 
and young business men in easy circumstances. 
They lack the distinction which has created the 
term, ‘‘Jeunesse dorée,’? and the name they 
gave themselves some years since of ‘‘ Bohéme,’’ 
as establishing their emancipation from certain 
social and moral laws, has already passed from 
a fashionable term to one of reproach. 

sefore St. John’s Day, the 24th of June, a Nor- 
wegian time-reckoning, you may see the capital 
in its best summer aspect. Then you should 
walk on the little fashionable beat of Carl Johans 
Street, which runs from the Storthing to the 
Palace on the hill, between one and half after 
two o’clock. The students are pouring from the 
class rooms of the university buildings on your 
right. The maple trees still hang out their 
tassels in the little park on the left, and the 
beau monde of Christiania, the best dressed 
ladies, young lieutenants and cadets, grave pro- 
fessors and crowds of school children are loiter- 
ing to listen to the opera airs which come from 
a military band hidden among the trees. The 
ladies do not wear tailor-made dresses, nor walk 
grace of a Parisian or New York 
belle, but many of the younger ones have deli- 


with the easy 
cate features and sweet, interesting faces. Every- 
one seems to have mild eyes, and there is an 
absence of the worry and hurry visible in so 
many American faces. The gentlemen pull their 
hats off at half arm’s length whenever they wish 
their When 


they bow to a lady ceremoniously, this is enhanced 


to express respect in salutation. 


by a stern rigidity of demeanor. 


You may see 
an engaged couple with the gentleman’s arm half 
through the lady’s, to give her a little impulse 
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forward. You look up at the fine new theatre 
of vellow brick, gray granite and stucco, and ask 
when it is to be opened. ‘‘As soon as we get 
money enough to finish the inside,’’ will be the 
answer. 

By-the-way, there is now a project afoot to se- 
cure for various public works in Norway some of 
the money which has been going to foreign lot- 
teries. A popular loan is proposed, the bonds 
payable during a period of sixty years, and some 
of them drawing prizes. The completion of the 
Christiania Theatre is one of the objects in view. 
The others are the complete restoration of the 
old cathedral of Trondhjem, the increase of the 
Nansen scientific fund, and the enlargement of 
the Bergen Museum. 

Taking the road between the new theatre and 
the Palace Park, we come out on the fashionable 
Drammen Road, where the small electric cars, 
seating sixteen, carry us beyond the big apart- 
ment houses to dwellings for a single family, 
small wooden villas of Norwegian architecture, 
and some fine residences furnished with great 
taste and elegance and surrounded by well-kept 
grounds. A good lawn is a rare sight in Norway, 
but there are everywhere the natural charms of 
an undulating, if not more strongly marked, sur- 
face, graceful birches, noble pines and firs, and 
always the gleam of water somewhere. 

On a summer afternoon the environs are charm- 
ing in every direction. You may take a little 
steamer or rowboat across the bay to Bygdoe, 
and there walk down long hills, where dark for- 
est trees exclude the sunlight, till you suddenly 
come to openings which reveal the fiord or wav- 
ing fields of winter rve. 

After a swim at the bath-house you may enjoy 
a substantial supper of bread and butter with 
varied upper surface of cold meat, fish or cheese, 
and to that you may drink tea, coffee or beer in 
the little concert garden, where a band is playing 
and there is sometimes good singing or recitation. 
Carriages, pedestrians and bicyclists continue to 
arrive from time to time. If you loiter on your 
homeward way, you will see about midnight 
that the last glow of twilight in the northwest 
has passed into the first flush of dawn in the 
northeastern sky. 

On the other side of the town good free con- 
certs are regularly given during the summer in 
the public grounds surrounding the city water 
works, known as St. Haus Haugen. 

The western horizon of Christiania is bounded 
by a long mountain slope, which used to be 
known as Frégne seter. On some winter morn- 
ings you may see the frosted forest that covers it 












lighted up with a rosy Alpine glow, and in the 
dark evenings its three settlements now glitter 
with electric light. The oldest of these, Frigne 
seter, has long been attractive for its fine view 
and museums of curiosities—one ofthem ina very 
curious and ancient peasant house. Another 
peasant dwelling close by is of still older date, and 
lately a large restaurant has been added to the 
cluster of buildings, all of which, with fifteen hun- 
dred acres of forest land, are now the property of 
the town. Fifteen minutes’ walk along the moun- 
tain road brings you to the sanitarium, known as 
Wilhelmshéhe, in honor of the German Emper- 
or’s visit in 1890, when 
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menkollen ski-race, in ordinary times the great 
event of the year in Christiania. The ski are 
wooden snow-shoes, the length of the wearer, 


or a little longer, about four inches wide, the 
front bent up and pointed, attached to the feet 
in the center by leather and bamboo straps. The 
ground chosen is the long hill near Holmen- 


kollen Sanitarium, where the frozen lake below 
forms a spacious amphitheatre for thousands 
of spectators. Terraces of tribunes, some draped 
are erected on both sides of the 
ire more platforms on the lake 


in scarlet clot! 
hill, and there 


as well as standing room for hundreds of horses 


and sleighs and specta- 





this excellent road was 
opened. Fifteen min- 
utes further on and you 
reach a settlement of 
picturesque buildings 
of the most accentuated 
Norwegian _architect- 
ure, a large sanitarium, 
restaurants, a ‘‘sport”’ 
building, and the pri- 
vate residence of Dr. 
Holm, who is the lead- 
ing spirit in the whole 
enterprise — financial, 
material, sanitary and 
recreational. The glis- 





tening brown wood, 
touched here and there 
with red, the overhang- 
ing roofs with project- 
ing ornaments, and 
below them the round 
arches of the piazzas, 
make a style of build- 
ing well suited to the 
winter landscape of 
snow and evergreens. 

All the furniture and 
interior decorations are in the same style, which 
is further carried out in the old tapestries, the 
large collection of ancient porcelain and brass 
ornaments round the walls, a full-length portrait 
of Nansen, and some striking Norwegian land- 
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scapes. In large corner fireplaces, known as 
‘* neis,’’ resinous logs are blazing and smoking. 
The local tone is heightened by the shifting 
crowd of young people in ski-costumes, some- 
thing warm, easy and unconventional for both 
sexes; the girls in short skirts of all colors, scar- 
let and navy-blue prevailing ; brilliant embroi- 
dered belts and collars and bright caps. 

The 15th of February is the day of the Hol- 





tors on their ski. The 
Sanitarium hangs out 
three great flags, an 
English, a Swedish and 
a Danish, in honor of 
the day, but the Nor- 
wegian flag floats from 
the top of the hill and 
another envelops the 
‘‘hop’”’ in the center. 
The day was charm- 
ing, the thermometer a 
few degrees ahove zero, 
the snow dazzling 
white, and among the 
crowd were hundreds 
of pretty, rosy cheeked 
girls in their ski cos- 
tumes. A band played 
national airs, and as 
each runner started a 
horn was blown and a 
flag waved at the top 
of the hill. It is a 
unique sight, the little 
figure far above de- 
scending a couple of 
slopes, then bending 
for the leap and shooting out into mid-air and 
sometimes clearing a distance of over eighty feet 
before touching the ground again! You hold 
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your breath to see the end—a succession of comi- 
eal somersaults in a cloud of snow, dust and 
ski at all impossible angles, or else a victorious 
rush with extended arms to the end of the course 
amid the cheers of the spectators. 

The racers are from various ski clubs of Chris- 
tiania and its vicinity, and some young peasants 
from Telemarken. 

This national sport has been steadily gaining 
favor with young women as well as boys and 
men. It is the regular Sunday occupation in 
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solid phalanx, though 
with irregular front, 
to take possession of 
new fields of indus- 
try and _ influence. 
Those who are fami- 
liar with 
wifehood, 


ideas. of 
not yet 
extinct here, can un- 





derstand Ibsen’s crea- 


tions of Nora in ‘‘ The 
Doll’s House,’’ and 
Fru Alving in 


and an 
acquaintance with 
some family histories 
in Norwegian 


‘* Ghosts,”’ 


coast 
towns would explain 
the satire of Ibsen’s 
later dramas and the 
novels of Kjilland, 
and of Lie. Alexander 
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fine winter weather, the ski excursions lasting 
from early breakfast till 4 or 5 p.m., so that some 
clergymen have begun holding an early so-called 
sport service for those who are willing to go to 
church a little while if they do not thereby for- 
feit their day’s sport. In Christiania the young 
people go little to church after confirmation, and 
ordinarily about three-quarters of the congrega- 
tion are women. All the seats are free, and on 
the three great church festivals of the year the 
churches are crowded. Then, where there is a 
popular preacher you may find the aisles blocked 
with camp-stools, the steps to the pulpit oecu- 
pied by young girls, and more or less movement 
in the assembly except during the sermon. 

Social customs among the young people repre- 
sent a curious mixture of liberty and restraint. 
The young men may not call on the young ladies 
except after an invitation from the parents to the 
house, but they may meet in the street and take 
long walks together ; they may go unchaperoned 
on long ski excursions; they may dance till 
morning and drive home together; and it fre- 
quently happens that they improve so well these 
opportunities apart from parental surveillance 
that the young lady may some fair day present 
to her parents in the person of her betrothed a 
young man on whom they have never set eyes 
before. 

Norwegians have long entertained extravagant 
notions on the emancipation of American 
women, but during the last thirty years the 
women of Norway have been advancing in a 


Kjilland from Stavan- 
ger, the prose stylist of Norway, and asympathetic 
interpreter of nature, has thrown strong and 
wholesome daylight on the social sins of these 
small seaport magnates. Ibsen believes in the 
claims of all individuality, and that the recogni- 
tion of woman’s claim to full and “independent 
developnient is necessary before his sympathetic 
emotions can be effective in adjusting family re- 
lations, and in the education of children. There 
are still clergymen in Christiania who disapprove 
of women doing anything outside of the family for 
their own support, or of giving liberal culture to 
their working class. But women from being teach- 
ers in kindergartens and the younger classes in 
girls’ and boys’ schools have gone on to the 
higher ones; they have long been cashiers, book- 
keepers, telegraphers and _ telephonists,* and 
since many of the boys’ high schools became co- 
educational and the University of Christiania 
opened its halls and degrees to women, several 
have graduated from medical schools and been 
sufficiently successful in their practice among 
women and children. Two young women have 
passed an excellent law examination without, 
however, being admitted to the bar. An enter- 
prising lady, Fru Ragna Nielsen, was the first to 
found a co-educational school. Its pupils now 
number five hundred, and are among the best 
students admitted to the university. Its Satur- 


* The telephone is in general use in private houses, 
costing only about twenty-three dollars a year. The 


calls are so incessant at the head station that a tele- 
phonist has only five hours’ service a day. 
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day evening debating club, which usually con- 
cludes with music and dancing, has a stimulat- 
ing and wholesome influence. A recent num- 
ber of the conservative paper, Morgenbladet, con- 
tained an article by Fru Aagot Raeder on ‘‘ Wom- 
an’s Cause, and Woman in Poetry,’’ which ably 
recommended the differentiation of the higher 
education given to the two sexes. 

The ‘‘Woman’s Cause Union,’’ which has 
been in existence for about fifteen years, has 
aided in the promotion of legislative reforms as 
well as in securing higher education for women. 
The draught for a new criminal code just laid 
before the Storthing contains clauses providing 
for the special protection of women and the 
more lenient punishment of crimes committed by 
them under extenuating circumstances. The 
Liberal Party passed a law establishing mar- 
riage settlements some years since, but they have 
not yet become general. The number of girls 
who choose a higher academic education is still 
small. On leaving middle school at about six- 
teen, many girls take a year’s course at one of 
the cooking schools, some of which are in con- 
nection with the regular schools and give both 
theoretical and practical instruction, and others 
take a course in general housekeeping, or at one 
of the weaving, industrial or art schools. Chris- 
tiania has several schools of good elementary 
instruction in the fine arts. Many young ladies 
are sent abroad to perfect themselves in music or 
the languages. “Daughters are expected to con- 
tribute more than sons to the comfort and 
pleasure of the home 


parties for cards or conversation, or at lectures, 
concerts or the tl tres. 

There are 1 few women distinguished as 
musicians, as the pianists Erika Nissen and 
Agathe Groéuda who is also a composer ; or 
painters, among whom the portrait painter Atla 
Norregaard frequently has an exhibition of good 
Norwegian landscapes and portraits ; and some 
women have secured a place as writers of fiction. 

ers there are many who stand 
high for their liberality and general culture, and 
their humanizi 


Among schoolte 


influence on boys in the high 


schools and the children of the ‘‘ people’s 
schools’’ cannot be over estimated. 

A Danish lady, Fru Selmer, the head of the 
W. C. T. U. in Denmark, has just been lectur- 
ing here on total abstinence. Her manner and 


delivery are prepossessing, but in argument she 
has not the fe nor breadth of Lady Henry 


Somerset ; and she has a more enthusiastic con- 
fidence in the results of the Maine Liquor Law 
than would be quite justified by recent reports. 
The Salvation Army has done good work in 
reforming drunkards and_ relieving extreme 
poverty, and General Booth addressed enthusias- 
tic audiences through an interpreter. New liquor 
laws are under debate in the Storthing. The 


latest, which a higher tax on whisky dis- 


tilleries and malt, have increased the consum p- 


tion of foreign alcohol and poor wine, and 
above all of poisonous preparation known 
as ‘‘ladde’’ wine, which produces a very ex- 
citable form of intoxication. The recent restric- 





circle. The mother, 
in a well-to-do fam- 
ily, is not so en- 
grossed by housekeep- 
ing cares as in Ger- 
many, nor is domes- 
tic economy practiced 
by any class to the 
same extent as in 
Germany or France. 
Housekeepers of other 
countries would find 





the consumption of 
cream and butter here 
very lavish in pro- 
portion to the family 
income. 

Evening calls, 
which are so general 
in America, are un- 
known, and _ recrea- 
tion is found in small 
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tions in the hours of sale and the quantity sold 
only prolonged the period, without reducing the 
number of arrests made for intoxication during 
the holidays. 

Some movements for higher wages for women 
and improved condition of labor among factory 
women and female house 
from the Social Democrats. 


servants have come 

The free lectures on Sunday afternoons and 
the evenings in the week for men and women of 
the working class are well attended. Courses are 
given in all the natural sciences—in 


geography, 
history and _ political 





States. At many dancing par- 
ties there is a smoking-room 
for boys between sixteen and 

| twenty-one, where they may 
help themselves to punch and 
whisky. There is, however, 
plenty of sodawater to be had, 
and in some houses whisky is 
not allowed, but trays with 
weak claret cup and orgeat are 
passed between the dances. 

On the outskirts of the town 
stands a large manor house of 
the last century. As we pass 
before the iron entrance gate 
and the little porter’s lodge, 
we look across two courtyards, 
the first furnished with an an- 
cient sun-dial, and the inner 
one enlivened by a small foun- 
tain and enclosed on two sides by a carriage house 
and stables. Beyond we can see the long, digni- 
fied front of the ‘‘ gentleman’s seat,’’ as the Nor- 
wegians say, with its many windows and a por- 
tico running the length of the house, and on the 
square, red towers in the centre, the clock point- 
ing to nine. Beautiful black and white magpies 
are carrying long twigs to repair their last year’s 
nest ; in the top of an elm tree, the tomtits are 
peeping and the sparrows still cluster round the 
sheaves of grain which here, as in many other 
houses, were put out for the birds on Christmas 





economy —by some 
of the first professors | 
of the university, and 
illustrated by experi- 
dia- 
grams and the magic 
lantern. Books 
lent to members of 
‘““The Worker’s Aca- 
demy,”’ as it is called, 
and all are welcome 
in workman’s attire. 
Scandinavians usu- 


ments, maps, 


are 


ally spend more on en- 
tertainments in pro- 
portion to their daily 
stvle of living than 


other nations, and 
boys, as a rule, be- 
gin to smoke and 
drink at an earlier 


age than is usual in 
England or the United 


CHILDREN’S PROCESSION 
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IN CARL JOHANS STREET, NANDEN 


TUE PALACE WILL BE SEEN IN THE CENTRE AND THE NEW THEATRE ON THE LEFT. 
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Eve. We pass 
trucks laden 
with ice from 
the ponds 
close by bound 
for the brew- 
eries, and 
others carry- 
ing planks 
from Baron 
Wedel’s estate 
to a vessel in 
the bay. The 
new house 
just building 
looks oddly 
decorated 
with the pine 
tree on its cor- 
ner tower. 
Yesterday the carpenters celebrated their ‘‘Krand- 
selag’’ or garland feast, in honor of having raised 
the roof. Children are running to school with 
knapsacks on their backs—the small girls in 
hoods, the older ones with hats, and the boys in 
soft caps. We pass an asylum for the blind and 
one for the deaf and dumb, where visible speech 
is successfully taught ; then a large fine home for 
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eases. In the 


buildings of th 


On the 
house-mothers 


park. 


hand-carts, or 
cages of the 
crowded with 
ried meat and 


OLD MANOR HOUSE NEAR CHRISTIANIA 
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old ladies, 
which gives 
deserving ap- 
plicants, to 
the number of 
fifty-two, 
pleasant 
rooms warm- 
ed and light- 
ed, free of 
charge, and 
about thirteen 
dollars a 
month. If we 
mount the hill 
to the north, 
we come to 
the new hos- 
pitals for epi- 
demic dis- 
entre of the town we pass the 

state hospital in a well-kept 
irket place of Christian IV. the 
re buying vegetables from the 
jlants in bloom from the glass 
orists. The other market is 
isants’ carts, which have car- 


came to town. On one side, fish- 
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INTERIOR OF A SITTING-ROOM 


women have their stands ; on the other, Swedish 
egg venders. All are turned off at two o'clock, 
and the market places are swept clean. 
by are the meat bazars, have 
lately adopted telephones and the practice of 
sending meat ordered to their customers. A lit- 
tle further and we come to the Catholic 
Church of St. Olaf and its dependent, St. Joseph’s 
Mission, with a girls’ school, a home for poor 
Catholic children, and a fine new brick hospital 
of four stories, with heat and electric 
light. Here everything is exquisitely neat and 
attractive, from the white-tiled operating rooms 
and the wards with beds for one or two up to five 
patients, to the large kitchen, where milk por- 
ridge was boiling and pancakes frying. The 
king’s Norwegian physician—a Protestant—is 


Close 


whose lessees 


on 


steam 


one of the surgeons in charge, and the patients 

have the best care in the world from the gentle 
ll | 

sisters of mercy. 


The highest terms are about 
one dollar and fifty cents a day, not including 
the doctor’s fee, but not a few poor patients are 
nursed free of charge. 

In the National Gallery we find some charm- 
ing landscapes, particularly of Hans Gude. In 
the Art Union the modern—rather impressionist 
—school is generally well represented. Nor- 
wegians may well be proud of such artists as 
Skredwig, the painter of summer landscapes ; 
and Thaulow, the snow painter; Lerche, with 
his charming cathedral interiors and old monks ; 
Barth’s marine views, the rocky cliffs of Nor- 
man, the high mountain views of Diesen, and 
the landscapes of the two Munthes, and of Eilif 
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Petersen and Amaldus 
Nielsen, the portraits 
of Kragh and Heyer- 
dahl, and the imagin- 
ative art of some of 
the younger men. 

No tourist should 
forget that the great 
sight of Christiania is 
the two old Viking 
ships, kept in build- 
ings behind the uni- 
versity. Should a for- 
eigner prolong his stay 
into the winter, he 
would be fortunate 
to find admittance, 
among other hospi- 
table houses, to those 
of Fru Maren 
and the member of 
Storthing, Mr. H. R. Astrup. This lady might, in 
tellectually speaking, say with Agrippina, ‘‘ Moi, 
She 
is the widow of the zoologist Michael Sars ; sis- 
ter of the poet Welhaven ; has two distinguished 
sons—the historian Professor Ernst, and the zoo- 


Sars, 


meére, femme, fille et sceur de vos maitres !”’ 


logist Professor Ossian Sars ; two of her daughters 
are charming musicians, and the great Nansen is 
her son-in-law. At the age of eighty-five her 
intellectual faculties are unimpaired, and above 
all, that of forming the attractive centre of a dis- 
tinguished circle of authors, artists and scien- 
tists. Her Sunday evening salon has long been 
famous, and the supper-table of which Professor 
Ernst Sars is the autocrat. 

Mr. Astrup Swedish wife receive 
with grace and dignity in a palatial residence 
adorned with real treasures of art, the paintings, 


and _ his 


sculpture and tapestry of Scandinavian produc- 
tion. There you may meet the well-known fig- 
ure of Ibsen, who will give you a very penetrat- 
ing glance before his face lights up with kindli- 
ness and humor. I found he had a remarkable 
memory for events long past, an impressive 
courtesy of manner and free trade convic- 
tions. 

Whenever and wherever Americans visit Nor- 
way, they will find the most democratic of civil- 
ized communities, and an independent and im- 
aginative race whose powers of endurance have 
been strengthened by the struggle with which 
they have wrung their dole from nature, as their 
ideality has been nourished on her grand and 
lovely forms. 





THE BRIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


By CHARLES H. ROBINSON 


MIN the long slanting rays of 
4 the dying sun, the crown 
on Kootenai’s summit ap- 
peared circled with a gold- 
en halo ; its shadow, cast 
far off in the valley, rested 
at certain periods of the 
year upon one particular 
spot in the flowery sward 





where Tah-ki, the maiden, 
the pride of the Arapahoes, often stood and gazed 
with rapture upon the glory of the mighty moun- 
tain. To her simple mind—she was a child of 
nature—it was symbolic of strength, majesty 
and grandeur. Many braves, incited by her 
beauty, had performed astonishing deeds, and 
laid the trophies of their valor at her feet in 
dumb wooing, with but a longing glance to tell 
her what was in their hearts; but she heeded 
them not, nor was her vanity stirred when her 
name, as the queen of the mountain maidens, 
was woven in their tribal songs in tribute to 
her beauty and worth. Her heart was in the 
mountain. As the only daughter of a well- 
beloved chief, no drudgery of the lodge ever fell 
to her lot ; even the stoical braves, like knights, 
relieved her of her small burdens, and saw to it 
that she had no heavy ones. Wherefore her 
thoughts were free to dwell upon the grandeur 
of nature that was massed about the beautiful 
valley in which she lived. But one object only 
had affected her heart and made it captive—the 
solemn, majestic Kootenai, and standing in its 
shadow, as if a part of it, and witnessing the 
transient flashes of golden light that flashed 
around its summit, she fancied it endowed with 
life and loved it. 

Tu-sen-ai and his mountain warriors had 
been harrassed for many years by the bold Chey- 
ennes, who left their plains to follow the large 
game that haunted the mountain fastnesses. 
According to the savage code of laws, this was 
an unwarranted intrusion upon the private do- 
main of Tu-sen-ai, and bloody, revengeful wars 
resulted from the trespass. At last, weary with 
slaughter, and weak with the incessant destruc- 
tion of the best blood of both tribes, a parley 
was called, and around the council fire the 
warriors of the mountain and valley tribes 
smoked numberless pipes anent the terms of 
peace. 


For six long years the council sat and smoked 
without result, except that pending its delibera- 
tions hostilities were suspended and the tribal 
rights recognized, to be waived only by consent, 
which never failed of being granted whenever 
the hunting fever supervened. In the free in- 
tercourse of the tribes, many a dusky Shoshone 
and Kiowa succumbed to the charms of the 
mountain maidens, and many a warrior’s pulse 
quickened at the vision of the maiden Tah-ki, 
but all outward manifestation of admiration was 
suppressed, for the crafty Cheyenne, Cah-nu- 
kai, had caused it to be understood that the 
maiden was for his lodge, and that he would 
brook no interference with his plans. Nay, 
rather than suffer a, rival’s competition, he 
made it plain that he would refuse to further 
smoke the council pipe, and would again raise 
the bloody knife. Tah-ki was for him alone. 

But Tah-ki had no thought of what had been 
decided should be her lot; even if she had 
known her answer would have been a smile 
and nothing more, for her heart was elsewhere, 
fixed upon no common thing; the mighty 
Kootenai held it in his strong grasp and could 
not loosen it 

One evening, at her usual hour, the maiden 
stood in rapturous contemplation of her beloved 
mountain. Enveloped in its shadow, as in a 
mantle, she watched the language flashed her 
from the summit—a language which she knew 
and understood. She knew that from the heart 
of the mountain came the rays of light which 
penetrated her own, heart with keen delight, 
quickening her pulse and filling her soul with a 
melody which crooned in a low, sweet voice : 

‘Oh, mighty mount, I feel thy heart, 

Speak to me in the beams, 

That from thy summit downward dart, 
{nd pierce my soul with dreams 

Of joyous hope, that soon to thine, 
My heart shall wing its way, 

And in the rays that round thee shine, 
Our hearts shall bathe alway.”’ 


So absorbed was the maiden that she did not 
detect the stealthy approach of a listener; but at 
alow ‘‘ Ugh !’’ she turned and beheld Cah-nu-kai. 

‘Maiden,”’ said the wily chief, ‘‘I have not 
sought thee in a spirit of intrusion. My heart 
directed my footsteps hither, and I must fain 
follow.”’ 
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Tah-ki stood silent with downcast eyes, wait- 
ing for the Cheyenne to have his say. 

‘¢ Maiden,”’ he resumed, ‘‘ I have watched and 
waited until I knew my heart, and now it speaks. 
My lodge awaits you.”’ 

He stood before her impassive, yet proudly 
confident that his overtures would not fail of ac- 
ceptance, and that the maiden would yield in- 
stant submission. Indeed, an alliance with the 
powerful chief had been often sought, but he 
had no eyes or ears except for her in whose 
presence he stood. She quickly undeceived him 
and destroyed his illusory hopes. 

‘‘There are many maidens, great chief, wor- 
thier of that honor than I. Seek them, for 
Tah-ki shall never be the mistress of any chief's 
lodge.”’ 

‘¢So—thou wouldst mate thee with some com- 
mon brave, and hast perhaps already given him 
thy heart? This shall not be. I speak as one 
who knows. The daughter of the great chief 
Tu-sen-ai shall not mate with an unequal. This 
brave who has dared to raise his eyes to the 
daughter of the chief of chiefs shall die.”’ 

A smile rippled over the face of the maiden as 
she replied : 

‘‘Would the great chief stoop to use his 
strength and power against the lowly ?”’ 

‘¢ Maiden, I would use all my strength and 
power against the meanest rival who dares cross 
my path in this. [have lived upon this thought, 
and now thou lettest my heart stand between 
me—me—the great chief of the Cheyennes ! and 
a rival, who perhaps has not a single trophy to 
lay at thy feet. It shall not be, maiden! He 
must die or thou must yield!’ And his eyes 
flashed with the violence of his love and rage at 
finding an obstacle in the way of its successful 
issue. 

‘‘Great chief,’’ said the maiden, in a low, 
solemn voice, ‘against him thou callest thy 
rival, thou never canst prevail. His voice to 
thee is like the thunder’s roar; to me ’tis but 
the soft and tender song of love; his breath 
that fans my cheek like softest down, whose kiss 
upon my lips sets all my pulses throbbing, is 
unto thee like mighty tempest, that uproots the 
sturdiest tree and casts it down some dark abyss 
a splintered, lifeless trunk. When thou canst 
rend asunder mighty Kootenai, there thou shalt 
find my heart. Then come to me and talk of 
love.”’ 

The chief's lips quivered with suppressed rage, 
in which was mingled all the mighty force of 
passion for her, all the mightier at her scorning 
him, and in a whisper, craftily, he spoke : 


‘* Wilt thou not name my rival to me, so that 
I may seek him, and in open combat test his 
right to call thee his ?’’ 

‘‘Nay, chief, that may not be—indeed, I 
know it not; but this I feel, that in yon moun- 
tain, mighty Kootenai, there is a heart within 
whose depths my soul lies buried, and that some 
day it shall be my home, there to abide for 
ever.’”’ 

‘** Dost tell me that thy lover dwells within 
yon mount of Kootenai ?”’ 

The chief's face brightened, for he thought 
how easy it would be to seize upon him and 
sweep him from his path. 

‘Chief, I have told thee all I can, or may. 
When thou hast conquered the dark recesses of 
Kootenai—mastered its rocky gorges and mounted 
its snowy summit that sparkles like the stars by 
day, and gleams like some fair white vision in 
the night, then come to me again, and perhaps 
thy wooing shall bear better fruit, but now I 
am compelled to say farewell.’’ 

The chief, so strong when pitted against odds 
upon a bloody battle-field, but yet so weak be- 
fore a simple maid, gnawed his nether lip until 
the blood sprang forth, but he saw no light to 
clear his way to gain his point. 

Silently, he stalked into his lodge, and there 


he sat in deep meditation, meanwhile puffing 
out great clouds of smoke from his choicest pipe. 


At last the shadows cleared away, and summon- 
ing his trustiest warriors, spoke to them thus : 

‘* To-morrow, ere the sun shall gild the east- 
ern sky, we will hunt game upon Kootenai’s 
sides. The game I seek is something rare, and 
must be captured by most careful stratagem. 
Beginning at the base, therefore, at distances 
within each others’ sight and call, we must sur- 
round this mighty mound of earth and rock, 
and, beating up its woods and streams, without 
omitting a single bush, inspect its gloomy 
gorges, smoke its deep dug caves, and so on up- 
ward till we reach the top. Let all game go but 
this. I seek a dastard brave whose coward soul 
lurks hidden in the mount, and dares not come 
out in the sunlight and claim his own. The 
craven has put it in the heart of Tah-ki to scorn 
my love. I would see him and smoke with him 
the pipe of peace. If ye should find him, harm 
him not, but let him not escape for I would 
speed this wooing.”’ 

The dark cloud on the chieftain’s brow por- 
tended ill to any lover of the fair Tah-ki, so all 
the braves suspicioned, for their mutual glances 
told that short would be his shrift. 

The word went forth throughout the camp 
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ACCEPT THE OMEN. SO PERISH AND DISAPPEAR ALI, WHO ARE NOT WITH CAH-NC-KAI!’ ” 


that on the morrow Cheyenne’s choicest braves the whirlwind’s wrath. Toward the evening of 
would hunt on Kootenai, and when the sun at the second day the rain and hail beat down the 
early dawn first peeped upon the scene it saw corn and drove the cattle under the shelter of 
them on their way. the tents. 

The night of that day passed without a sign of Still Cah-nu-kai and his choicest braves re- 
the hunters. During the next day a whirling turned not. Fearing evil, their fellow warriors 
storm arose, and the face of the mountain was followed up their trails to give them what relief 


] 


completely hidden in dark, angry clouds, from they might require, if needed it should be. 
which the voice of the thunder spoke to the They found them two-thirds up the mount—that 
lightning’s flash. Many tepees were overthrown, is, of fully half they found but mangled limbs, 
even the commen council lodge was laid flat in prone at the bottoms of the rocky gorges, and 
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scattered about on the obliterated trails were the 
weak, half-starved other half. 

It was a bitter tale told by Cah-nu-kai, after 
two days passed in the hands of the medicine 
man. His eye no longer flashed with pride, for 
he who had never yet was 
beaten, and yet he lived to be carried from the 
battle-field upon a litter, like some weak, help- 
less squaw, with the mountain 
ing thunder in his ears from its throaty gorges. 

All had gone well until the morning of the 
second day, when a thick mist covered them like 
a cloak. They saw not each other, and their 
voices sounded strange and distant. But on 
they went at random, and losing their way, soon 


been overcome 


rumbling mock- 


began stumbling over rocky masses, that turn- 
ing with them, plunged them downward into 
dismal abysses, crushed and lifeless. As the 
day went on the mist changed into dark, threat- 
ening clouds, and the voice of the Manitou came 
to their ears in thunder tones of warning, while 
his lightning bolts struck them down. Then 
came the evil one with his sharp, flinty hail and 
penetrating sleet, until the very last one of them 
was driven to flee from the face of the storm and 
seek what cowardly shelter he could find. All 


were lost; no trail or sign to tell them which 
way to turn, and after wandering about blindly 


and helplessly, they finally laid themselves 
down to wait for what might come upon them. 

Such was the account given by Cah-nu-kai, 
who, when he had recovered from the effects of 
his expedition, sought the maiden Tah-ki, and 
said to her : 

‘‘Maiden, it seemeth to me now that thy 
lover is not a mortal, and thou shalt be relieved 
of any further pursuit by me, but for the present 
only. I will return when peace shall be at an 
end, and with the knife upraised, and then, if 
thy mountain lover hath not claimed thee, I 
shall not seek him, but upon thee I will revenge 
the consequences of thy forked tongue. Fare- 
well !”’ 

Jack to their own domains the various tribes 
returned, the embers of the council fire that had 
so long smouldered falling into dead ashes, and 
the last pipe was smoked and laid away. No 
certain peace had been agreed upon. The tribes 
took with them neither hieroglyphic bark or 
wampum belt to signify that all might sleep in 
peace and plant their corn, or hunt their game 
without a sudden war-whoop from a band of 
painted foes to warn them that their lives were 
short ; but all these things were understood they 
might do unmolested until the reassembling of the 
council should finally determine for weal or woe. 
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Cah-nu-kai brooded over the great wrong done 
him by the maiden, and by continuous brooding 
the matter in his heart festered into an angry 
wound. His love began to turn to hate, and 
from the latter came thoughts of revenge. The 
maiden had a forked tongue, perhaps was laugh- 
ing at him in her lover’s lodge. It was, he 
thought, a foolish thing to say, or even think, 
that lovers came down from the clouds, or lived 
in mountains out of which they called forth 
storms and lightnings on their rivals’ heads. 
There could not be a Manitou who loved a 
maiden in one place, and none to love her in 
another ; moreover, he would take her to himself 
at once, lest she become contaminated with base 
mortal blood. He roamed the boundless plains, 
saw hail and snow and rain, and 
murky clouds from which the lightning flashed 
and thunder rolled, but never had a maiden of 
his own tribe claimed freedom from her woman’s 
lot upon the faith of loving the being who set all 
these elements in motion. 


storms of 


There was no spirit 
on Kootenai, and the maiden had used her art 
to turn him into a fool, and by the spell of her 
beauty drove him on to be a laughing stock. 

As Cah-nu-kai turned all these things over in 
his mind, the fire of his love burned low, until 
it disappeared beneath a mountain of bitter 
hate, and he set about gratifying his revenge. 
He drilled his braves in all the known arts of 
savage warfare, and when he had converted 
them into bundles of nerves and muscles, as 
compact and’ strong as ash boughs bound with 
tough deer thongs, he grimly smiled and said : 

‘**’Tis well; be ready on the moment when I 
give the call.’’ 

As the moons came and went, Cah-nu-kai 
learned that the maiden was still unchanged, 
and haunted the shadow of Kootenai, as had 
been her wont, to hold communion with 
lover. 

‘“* Her lover plays the laggard,’’ said the chief. 
‘‘We must see to it that they are united. If he 
come not shortly to claim her, I will take it 
upon myself to send her to him, unless—no, she 
shall go to him!’ And he plucked out of his 
breast the last remnant of desire for the maiden. 

The mountain tribes had made no prepara- 
tions for a contemplated war ; moreover, secure 
in their rocky fortresses, they would have laughed 
to scorn the mere suggestion of defeat. The 
council was soon to meet again and resume their 
tardy deliberations, and there could be but one 
outcome, and that was peace. But Cah-nu-kai 
dissembled. He knew, and his warriors felt that 
there would be no peace, and that at the proper 


her 
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time the signal would be given to strike a final 
blow, not only to glut his revenge upon the 
maiden, but Cah-nu-kai aspired to become the 
umpire and arbiter of the tribes, perhaps the 
chief of all—a king. So when the tribes assem- 
bled in the beautiful valley, where now stands 
the village of Georgetown, in the heart of the 
Rockies, Cah-nu-kai encamped with his braves 
—the flower of his tribe—at the foot of Koote- 
nai, near the council lodge, the most favorable 
position for strategic action. 

All were there—the warriors from the plains 
and mountains—after the lapse of many moons 
since the council separated without result. 
Many guttural greetings were exchanged, and a 
spirit of peace and concord was manifested in as 
open a manner as was compatible with the 
stoical dignity of the red man. Gravely they 
filed into the council lodge, and in the order of 
precedence the pipe was first given to Tu-sen-ai, 
in the absence of Cah-nu-kai, who entered im- 
mediately after the opening ceremonies, and 
took his place upon the left of the others, so 
that the pipe in its round would reach him last 
of all. His brow was black and lowering, and 
his eyes flashed with suppressed rage, for he 
had but just encountered the maiden Tah-ki, 
and she had passed him without the slightest 
sign of recognition. Added to this slight, was 
that of selecting Tu-sen-ai, the father of the 
maiden who scorned him, as the head chief of 
the council, instead of waiting a few seconds of 
time for him, the regular head chief. When 
the pipe reached him its fire was spent, and 
there was no smoke for his nostrils. A fresh 
coal resulted in nothing, for the contents were 
ashes. To refill it would have been unparlia- 
mentary, according to the savage code. ‘The 
omen of the pipe of peace giving out before it 
had been smoked by all, portended evil. Cah- 
nu-kai arose, and gravely emptying the bowl 
into the palm of his right hand, and holding 
the open hand before his face, blew the ashes 
in the direction of the assembled chiefs, saying : 

‘*T accept the omen. So perish and disap- 
pear all who are not with Cah-nu-kai !”’ 

Following his words with the terrible Chey- 
enne war-cry, as a signal to his waiting, expect- 
ant warriors, he drew a tomahawk from beneath 
his robe, and with deadly aim clove in twain the 
skull of Tu-sen-ai. 

The onslaught was wholly unlooked for and 
the members of the council were all unarmed, but 
their warriors soon rallied, and for a time the 
tide of battle rolled hither and thither at ran- 
dom, until it became concentrated in the open 
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adjoining the council lodge. Prepared as the 
Cheyennes were, and the chiefs of the mountain 
tribes exterminated in the very sanctuary of the 
council, resistance ceased, and they were held 
captive and confined in a gorge on the east of 
the valley, to await the pleasure of Cah-nu-kai. 
The maiden was captured while mourning be- 
side the body of her father, and when brought 
before Cah-nu-kai, the latter looked at her stead- 
ily for several moments, but she refused to raise 
her eyes to meet his gaze. 

** Maiden,”’ last spoke Cah-nu-kai, with a 
cold, cynical smile, ‘‘thy mountain lover hath 
forgotten the Perhaps if thou callest upon 
him now, he will fly to thy reseue.”’ 

But the maiden was still silent. 

‘Perhaps tl wishest to be sent to him, 
ome to thee ?’’ 


ehted up the maiden’s face at 


since he will l 

A soft smil 
those words, and raising her eyes she gazed full 
into the eyes of her tormentor without the 
tremor of a muscle. 

‘*Thou hast the power, I have the wish—my 
lover waits.’’ 

‘Perhaps thy wish will waver, maiden, when 
thou knowest the means I contemplate to send 
thee to his arms. The hot flames of fire may 
cool thy ardent love and make thy forked tongue 
accept a place within my lodge ; not as its mis- 


tress, maiden—that time has passed—but as my 


menial, my slave Thou art beautiful, maiden, 
and thy skin is soft, thy flesh tender, but flames 
and smoke will not respect thy beauty, or fail to 
feed upon thy skin and flesh, and transform 
thee into such hideous shapes that even thy 
mountain lover will mock thee. Remember, 
maiden, that fire’s embraces are agony even to 
the bravest of the brave, with tough sinews 
inured to cutting, rending, grinding pain. Per- 
haps thou canst endure it for thy mountain 
lover’s sake ! If not, say now which thou pre- 
ferest—to die in prolonged agony amid the fire’s 
embrace, or life, such as I told thee?’ 

Slowly the maiden again raised her face, and 
while a bright, seraphic smile shone on her 
countenance, she slowly spoke : 

‘‘T am but a weak and fearsome maiden, yet 
I fear not the pain of death in any shape rather 
than the life thou wouldst offer me. Better a 
thousand lingering deaths than even one touch 
of thy vile hand—nay, to stand here in thy 
presence is a loathsome pain I long to soothe 
and deaden in the fire’s embrace. I scorn what- 
ever thou mayest offer me except death, which I 
accept at thy hand as a boon to rid me of thee 
forever. Thou wilt send me to my lover? 
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Again I say, thou hast the power, and I the 
wish—my lover waits !’’ 

Quick preparations were made under the 
orders of the now thoroughly enraged Cah-nu- 
kai, and soon the beautiful maiden was _ sur- 
rounded, breast high, with the most inflamma- 
ble pine knots, she herself being bound to a 
stake with green thongs which, drying in the 
heat, would shrivel around her tender limbs and 
cause more agony. When all was in readiness, 
Cah-nu-kai once more gave her the choice of 
death or slavery ; but she merely smiled, and 
withdrew not her gaze from the mountain tow- 
ering above her. The savage chief waited, hop- 
ing she would yield, but when the maiden began 
crooning her soft and tender melody to the heart 
of the mountain, his rage knew no bounds, and 
he applied the torch himself to the pyre. In an 
instant the entire mass was in flames, with the 
maiden standing in the center as in a fiery fur- 
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nace. In another instant the flames had severed 
the thongs that bound her, and with a loud cry 
Tah-ki fell forward in the midst of the flames 
and was seen no more. 

As if in answer to her cry, just then a low 
rumbling was heard issuing from the rocky throat 
of Kootenai. The earth trembled for an instant, 
and then the mountain suddenly opened, and, 
toppling over, crashed down upon Cah-nu-kai 
and his braves, burying all of them with the 
funeral pyre beneath its weight. 

The captives and their guards, looking on in 
amazement, gave a loud ery, for there, in the 
heart of the mountain, exposed by the cataclysm 
of its entire east side, they saw the maiden 
Tah-ki, carved as with the hand of a sculptor, 
standing secure within a niche, where she stands 
to this day, a shrine before which the tribes 
paid annual devotions until they, too, had dis- 
appeared. 
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THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF AMERICA. 


HISTORY, PROGRESS AND METHODS OF THE VARIOUS CHURCHES. 


IV.— THE CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


By REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Tue New Englander dates American history 
from Plymouth Rock. Congregationalists dis- 
covered that rock and made it memorable. 
They were a little handful of Englishmen—one 
hundred and two in all. They were carried 
across the Atlantic in a little vessel, the May- 
flower, guided by Providence 
to a place they had not 
chosen, and half their com- 
pany were laid under ground 
before the snows of their first 
New England winter, 1620- 
21, had melted. They were 
only a part of a little church. 
The remainder, with their 
pastor, John Robinson, they 
had left in Holland. Yet the 
denomination which they 
founded is still the most in- 
fluential in New England, 
while the principles they Li 
held, and for the sake of 5 oh 
which they er yssed the ocean 
to find a home for them- 
selves, have become potent 
far beyond the 
polity they es- 
tablished. 

The Pil- 
grims main- 
tained that 
each local 
church was 
sufficient in 
itself for the 
management 
of its own af- 
fairs ; that it Copyright by D. W. Colbath & Co. 
could formu- NEW OLD SOUTH 
late its own beliefs, make its own rules for self- 
government, choose its own officers, admit and 
discipline its own members. The Pilgrims 
found in the New Testament no warrant for rec- 
ognizing any bishop or other ecclesiastic of 
higher rank than the pastor of the local church. 
Their view of church government was summed 





Notre.— The first paper in this series treated of the 
Presbyterians, in the January number; and the third of the Methodists, 









up in the words of Jesus : ‘‘ One is your Master : 
and all ye are brethren.’ Jn their recoil from 
the Established Church of England which had 
driven them from their homes, they adopted 
customs which contrasted with that body. The 
Church of England had an elaborate ritual. The 
Pilgrims repudiated written prayers and pre- 
scribed forms of worship. In the Church of 
England selected lessons were read from the 
Scriptures, and congregations knelt in prayer. 
The Pilgrims scorned what they called ‘‘ dumb 
reading’’ of the Bible, and stood while they 
prayed. The Church of England relied much 
on architecture and forms of worship to impress 
the people with the sense of the presence of 
God. The Pilgrims kept their meeting-houses 
rigidly bare of adornment and their worship as 

‘ simple as pos- 
sible, while 
they gave the 
sermon the 
prominent 
place. 

The _ Puri- 
tans, who fol- 
lowed the Pil- 
grims a few 
years later and 
founded Mas- 
sachusetts Col- 
ony, did not 
iniend to sepa- 
rate from the 
Established 
Church, but 
only from its 

corruptions 

Used by Permission. and disorders. 

CHURCH, BOSTON. For denounc- 
ing these they had been made exiles. But they 
stood for a regenerate church membership and 
for the principle of local self-government. When 
they came into contact with the Pilgrims, they 
were brought by the force of circumstances to 
adopt the polity of the Pilgrims, with whose spirit 
and aims they found themselves in sympathy. 
Baptists, in the December number ; the second of the 
in the February p.mber. 
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ended its sessions in Cambridge, Mass., in 1648, 
and declared that the churches freely and fully 
consented to the substance of the Westminister 
Assembly’s confession of faith, which had just 
been made public. The Council prepared an 
elaborate piatform of church discipline, which 
the General Court of Massachusetts formally 
approved, and which in substance represents the 
principles and methods of Congregational Church 
government. 

During the entire Colonial period, the Con- 
gregational Church—if a body of churches volun- 
tarily associated in fellowship may be so desig- 
nated — was the established church of New 
England. Episcopal and Baptist churches, 
mostly few and feeble, existed only by suffer- 
ance, grudgingly granted. The names of illus- 
trious leaders stand forth in that period of 150 
years—Cotton, Hooker, Davenport, the Mathers, 
Jonathan Edwards, and others—any one of 
whom might have given his name to the denom- 
ination, as John Wesley did to the Methodists. 
But Congregationalists have ever been unwilling 
to exalt any one of 





The churches they f 
planted were all Con- 
gregational churches. 
The first house of wor- 
ship they erected, in 
1634, is still standing 
in Salem. The church 
which built it, the 
second Congregational church in America, and 
the first organized on American soil, was formed 
in 1629. 

The Puritans who emigrated from England 
were men of much greater influence at home, of 
larger business enterprise, and backed by far 
greater capital than the Pilgrims. Plymouth 
Colony never grew to large proportions, as com- 
pared with the three Puritan colonies of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Connecticut and New Haven. Its 
leaders, Brewster, Bradford, Winslow and Stand- 
ish, did not appear prominently in New England 
history beyond Plymouth Bay. Yet they were 
the pioneers, and not less have their principles 
and polity been pre-eminent in New England 
and in Congregational history. These facts 
must be understood in order to appreciate the 
place of Congregationalism in the life of our 
country to-day. 

Congregationalists have held the same system 
of doctrines as Presbyterians, only with greater 
flexibility and freedom in interpretation. The 
first General Council of Congregational Churches, 
and the only one for more than two certuries, 
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their leaders to a posi- 
tion superior to others. 
In church and in state 
they have always stood 
firm for democracy. It 
was in Congregational 
churches that the 
spirit which led to 
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the American Revolution 
found its congenial 
home and diligent nurture, 
and there is hardly a doubt 
that New England’s resist- 


ance to old 


most 


England was 
prompted as much by dis- 
like of the encroachments of 
English Episcopacy as_ by 
the arrogance of the Eng- 
lish monarchy. From the 
organization of Congrega- 
tional churches sprang the 
ideas of government which 
took form in town meetings, 
in States and in their fed- 
eration into the United 
States. 

The strongest temptations 
of Congregationalists to 
merge themselves in other bodies have been 
in the direction of Presbyterianism. Ministers 
love power, and in the early history of New 
England its ministers sought from time to time 
to secure to themselves a greater measure of 
authority than the polity they had accepted 
would allow. But always when they seemed 
about to gain it, the people took alarm and the 
churches insisted on keeping their liberties. 
When |. Presbyterianism had begun to be de- 
veloped in the Middle States, it strongly attracted 
the Congregational churches of New England. 
The movement in Massachusetts about the be- 
ginning of the present century, which resulted 
in the defection of many of the strongest 
churches and of Harvard College to Unitarianism, 
almost persuaded Connecticut churches to with- 
draw from their brethren in Massachusetts, to 
renounce their name and history and to affiliate 
with the Presbyterian General Assembly, which 
wooed them wisely. But, though this was not 
accomplished, a plan of union was consummated, 
into which both parties honestly entered and 
which continued for half a century. It resulted 
in absorbing into the Presbyterian denomination 
most of the nascent Congregationalism of what 
was then the New West, in restricting the de- 
nomination substantially to New England for 
a generation, and in appropriating much of its 
money and strength to the upbuilding of Pres- 
byterianism. No one knows who first made the 
declaration that Congregationaiism could not 
live west of the Hudson River, but it came to be 
regarded as a kind of divine law to which Con- 
rregationalists mustsubmit and a gospel which 
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-resbyterians loved to proclaim, so that many 
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thousands of emigrants west- 
vard, who had been trained 
in the ways of the fathers 
n New England, helped to 
build some 2,000 Presby- 
terian which 
they were the principal sup- 


churehes of 


port. Most of these churches 
were originally organized as 
Congregational. The ‘plan 
of union came to an end in 
1852, by a convention held 
in Albany, N. Y., the first 
general meeting of Congre- 
gationalists in the United 
States since the Cambridge 
Synod of 1648. 

From this period may 
properly be dated a reviv- 
al of denominational life, 
in a larger growth during 
ars than during the pre- 
and a half. 

its first aim the saving of 


\ 


Congregational- 
broad foundations on which 
and has learned more and 


them. 


The denomination has always held a high 
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ideal of education. It founded Harvard College 
six years after Boston was settled, and the insti- 
tution bears the name of the Congregational 
minister who endowment. In the 
seventeenth century no other college existed in 
America, except that of William and Mary, be- 
gun in Virginia in 1693. In 1700 Congrega- 
tional ministers in Connecticut took the first 
steps in founding Yale College, gave to it the 
first gifts; and decided its character and aims. 
From that day to this the majority of the govern- 


began its 


ing body of Yale have been Congregational min- 
isters, as also all its presi- 
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fellow, Hawthorne and General O. O. Howard of 
Bowdoin, illustrate the character and culture 
came continues to come from the 
smaller Congregational colleges of New England. 

Congregationalists were pioneers in the educa- 
tion of women. As early as 1803 Bradford 
(Mass.) Academy, in its beginnings admitted 
girls. Thirty-three years 
school for girls 


which and 


later it became a 
only. Several institutions 
within that period were opened in New Eng- 
land for girls, and in 1837 Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, since developed into a notable col- 
lege, was founded, chiefly by the efforts of Mary 
Lyon. The story of her life and work is of fas- 
cinating interest. By unfailing enthusiasm and 
indomitable will, she conquered the prejudices 
and aroused the zeal and opened the purses of 
the most intractable, while many who would 
otherwise have remained indifferent, 
benefactors in promoting education 
for women. Institutions patterned after Mount 
Holyoke and taught by its graduates have 
sprung up in every continent. Lake Erie Seminary 
at Painesville, O., Mills Seminary and College, 
California, and institutions of similar character 
for the Nestorian girls of Persia, the Koordish 
girls of Turkey and the girls of South Africa are 
among the many splendid illustrations of the 
fruits of the life and service of Mary Lyon. But 
for her, Smith and Wellesley Colleges, founded 
by would 


became 
generous 


Congregationalists, probably never 


have been thought of. 


Even when it was commonly held that Con- 
gregationalists could 


not thrive west of the 





dents, from Abraham Pierson 
to Timothy Dwight, the pres- 
ent head of that university. 
Dartmouth, Williams, Bow- 
doin, Amherst and Middle- 
bury Colleges owe their exist- 
ence and character in much 
the same way to Congrega- 
tionalists. Most of their presi- 
dents have been Congrega- 
tional ministers. 

These colleges carry on 
their graduates’ rolls many 
names the most re- 
nowned in American history 
and literature : Daniel Web- 
ster and Rufus Choate of 
Dartmouth, Henry Ward 
Beecher and Richard Salter 
Storrs of Amherst, James A. 
Garfield, of Williams, Long- 


among 
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Hudson River, they were 
at the front of the army of 
emigrants planting insti- 
tutions of learning, which 
sprang up and have grown 
to noble proportions in the 
paths of New England 
missionaries. Western Re- 
serve, Oberlin, Olivet, Dli- 
nois, Beloit, Iowa, Carle- 
ton, Yankton, Doane, 
Drury, Coloradoand Whit- 
man Colleges are among 
the more than forty of na- 
tional repute which owe 
their life to Congregation- 
alists. Many of the most 
eminent educators in other 
institutions belong to this 
denomination, some of 
whom are prominent in its 
councils and work. Presi- 
dents G. Stanley Hall, 
of Clark University ; D. C. Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins ; J. G. Schurman, of Cornell; J. B. 
Angell, of Michigan, and Cyrus Northrop, of 
Minnesota Universities, are included in _ this 
list. From the earliest settlement of the coun- 
try to this day this denomination has been fore- 
most in promoting higher education. The first 
generation of New Englanders included a large 
number of Oxford and Cambridge graduates, 
many of whom would have become eminent had 
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The love of learn- 
ing which they inspired in their successors has 
never declined, but 
has led to noble sacri- 
fices for its sake. 
Harvard 
and Yale also, were 
founded in the’ inter- 
ests of the Christian 
religion and chiefly 
for the education of 


they remained in England. 


College, 


ministers. But as the 
aims of education 
broadened, and espe- 
cially as, by the Uni- 
tarian defection, Har- 
vard passed out of the 
control of Congrega- 
tionalists, it was 
deemed necessary to 
have some institution 
exclusively for theo- 
logical education, and 
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OLD COMMUNION SERVICE OF CHURCH IN WEST 
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the first seminary for this 
purpose was founded at 
Andover, Mass., in 1808. 
Six other Congregational 
seminaries have since been 
established, two of which 
are connected with col- 
leges, Yale and Oberlin ; 
others are at Bangor, Me., 
Hartford, Conn., Chicago, 
Ill., and Oakland, Cal. 
Congregationalists were 
the pioneers in America in 
the work of missions, both 
at home and abroad. One 
purpose which they had 
in mind in coming to this 
country was to evangelize 
the Indians, and the story 
of the labors of John 
Eliot and his coadjutors 
is one of the most fascin- 
ating of the early Colonial 
period. Congregationalist missionaries were in 
the vanguard of settlers in the primeval forests 
of western New York, Ohio and beyond, in the 
beginning of the present century. Congregational 
churches, by their gifts of men and money, 
planted hundreds of Presbyterian churches 
throughout the Middle West. The American 
Home Missionary Society, organized in 1826, and 
inheriting the w 
for thirty-five years the organ of the New School 
Presbyterian as well as of the Congregational 


rk of earlier organizations, was 


denomination, though most of the money it 
expended came 
from Congregational 
sources. This society 
helps to support about 
2,000 missionaries, 
who preach regularly 
to more than 3,000 
congregations. They 
are laboring in every 
State in the Union, 
except Delaware, and 
in every Territory ex- 
cept Alaska. Its an- 
nual expenditures, in- 
cluding its auxiliaries, 
are about $700,000. 
Other Congregational 
societies for carrying 
on the work of home 
missions labor with 
it in harmony in the 
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same field. The Sun- 
day School Society, 
which dates back to 
1825, employs some 
forty missionaries to 
plant and nurture Sun- 
day schools, and it also 
publishes many books 
and issues periodicals 
whose aggregate circu- 
lation is .more than 
600,000. The Congre- 
gationalist, the pioneer 
of religious newspap- 
ers, was established as 
The Boston Recorder in 
1816. It is a private 
enterprise, but is a na- 
tional newspaper organ 
of the denomination. 
The Education Society, 
beginning in 1815, has 
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expended more than $5,000,000 
in educating young men for the 
ministry and in planting and 
aiding schools and colleges in 
the West. The New West Edu- 
cation Commission, now incor- 
porated with it, first began the 
missionary work among the 
Mormons in Utah, and was a 
powerful factor in the over- 
throw of that political oligarchy. 
The Church Building Society, 
organized in 1852, has up to 
this date assisted in erecting 
2,820 churches, besides 588 
parsonages. 

Congregationalists before the 
Civil War were hardly tolerated 
in the South, because of their 
strong opposition to negro slav- 
ery. ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ 
which did more than any other 
one thing to break the fetters of 
the slave, was born in a Congre- 
gational parsonage. Noted anti- 
slavery leaders, like Leonard 
Bacon, Henry Ward Beecher 
and Richard 8. Storrs, founders 
of the New York Independent, 
were Congregationalists. But 
almost immediately after the 
outbreak of the Civil War, the 
American Missionary Associa- 
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tion, which had been formed 
in 1846, and was supporting 
some missionaries in the 
Southern States, took up the 
work of educating escaped 
slaves. The splendid insti- 
tution at Hampton, Va., of 
which General 8S. C. Arm- 
strong was the founder, is 
one of the fruits of its work. 
It has planted schools and 
colleges for negroes through- 
out the Southern States. At- : 
lanta University, Howard ne 
University at Washington, 
Fisk University at Nash- 
ville, and Straight University 
at New Orleans, are among 
the noble institutions which 
illustrate the wisdom and 
efficiency of this society, 
which has surpassed all 
other religious organizations 
of the country in work for the colored race in the 
South. 

But the oldest and most important of the mis- 
sionary enterprises of Congregationalists is the 
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Presbyterians did not formally withdraw from it 
till 1870. Indeed, some Presbyterians are still 
included in its corporate membership, among 
them D. Willis James, of New York, its vice- 
president. Its first mission was established in 
Western India in 18135, and from that time on 
its influence has steadily increased till it is felt 
in almost every non-Christian nation in the world. 
It has established Christian colleges in Turkey, 
Syria, India, Africa, Chinaand 


Storrs, D. D., completed last October his term 
of ten years as its president. 

The missionary and educational enterprises, 
voluntary in their organization yet dependent 
for support mainly on the denomination, have 
so expanded that during the last thirty years 
they have made closer fellowship of Congrega- 
tional churches a necessity. Local ecclesiastical 





councils existed from the beginning, to give 
advice in specific cases, to aid in the organiza- 
tion of churches and in inducting men into the 
ministry. Permanent bodies of ministers from 
very early Colonial times, with more or less 
semblance of authority, have undertaken to 
look after the general affairs of the churches. 
The first State association of churches was 
formed in Vermont in 1795, but that of Massa- 
chusetts dates back only to 1860. Nearly every 
State in the Union now has an organization of 
Congregational churches which meets annually, 
but has no authority over the local church. 

As a denomination, Congregationalists came 
to a new self-consciousness about the time of 
the Civil War. New fields, from which they 
had been practically excluded, were then open- 
ing before them. The necessity for closer or- 
ganic unity in order to meet and fill their oppor- 
tunities became apparent. For many years recog- 
nized leaders had been laboring in this direction. 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, Conn., was 
one of these. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, who was 
another, became the foremost expounder of the 
Congregational polity during the last half of this 
century. For nearly forty years he was an 
editor of the Congregationalist, till his death in 
1890. With him as an authority in Congrega- 





Japan. Its medical missions 
and hospitals have blessed 
many thousands of sufferers. 
It has in its care nearly 500 
churches, more than 1,000 
common schools, and about 
150 institutions of higher 
education for both sexes, scat- 
tered through many countries. 
Christian graduates of these 
institutions are engaged in 
various professions and oc- 
cupy influential positions in 
society and government. No 
foreign missionary institution 
surpasses the American Board 
in the extent and effectivenes: 
of its work. The eminent 
Brooklyn minister, Rev. R. S. 
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tionalism was associated the Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Quint, one of the found- 
ers of the Congregational Quart rly, 
and the compiler for more than 
a quarter of a century of the 
statistics of the denomination. 
Through the efforts of these and 
a number of other representative 
men in the East and West, a Na- 
tional Council of pastors and dele- 
gates from the churches through- 
out the country was held in Boston 
in June, 1865, which date has 
become a landmark in Congrega- 
tional history. Such a council be- 





came permanent in 1871, meeting 
triennially. Though without ec- 
clesiastical authority, it has become 
the leading influence in promoting 
the unity of the body, in inter- 
preting its principles and guiding 
its work. Its tenth annual meeting 
is to be held next July in Portland, 
Oregon. 

The growth of Congregational- 
ism during the last fifty years has 
been more than four times as great 
as during the two hundred and 
twenty years of its previous history 
in this country. Fifty years ago 
Vol. XLV.— 21. 
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nore than four-fifths of its churches 
and members were in New Eng- 
land. five- 
sevenths of its churches and more 


To-day more than 


than half its members are outside 
of New England. Fifty years ago 
there was not a single Congrega- 
tional church west of the Mississippi 
River. 
that section to-day is considerably 
greater than in the six New Eng- 
land States. 

Some illustrations of the growth 
of Congregationalism in the larger 
enters of population will serve to 


The number of churches in 


TRCH. 


show its distinctive character, and 
its place in the national life. The 
Unitarian defection, in the second 
decade of this century, carried with 
it every Congregational church in 
Boston except the Third, now 
known as the Old South, and this 
was saved only by a majority of 
With this church stood 
also the Park Street, organized in 
the midst of the controversy, in 
1809. The Old South, one of the 
finest edifices in Boston, is also one 
of its most prosperous churches, 
and its pastor, Rev. George A. 
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” Joel Hawes and George Leon Walker, and has 
i recently succeeded Dr. R. S. Storrs, as President 






PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON. 


DRAWN FROM COPYRIGHTED PHOTO BY D. W. COLBATH & CO, 


Gordon, D.D., is widely known both as a preach- 
er and writer in this country and abroad. In 
Cambridge, though Harvard College became 
Unitarian, the First Church remained true to its 
faith. Under the leadership of one of New Eng- 
land’s most eloquent ministers, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D., it has for many years exer- 
cised an increasing influence both in the city 
and in the university. 

Hartford and New Haven, in Connecticut, 
have from their set- 
tlement been typi- 
cal centers of Con- 
gregationalism. 
The lists of pastors 
in these cities have 
included many 
names of renown, 
like Leonard Bacon 
and Horace Bush- 
nell. Nor are their 
successors men of 
less influence. Dr. 
C. M. Lamson, of 
the First Church, 
Hartford, is a 
worthy successor of 





of the American Board, while Drs. T. T. Munger 
and Newman Smyth of New Haven are as promi- 
nent in the field of literature as in the pulpit. 
The old Center Church on the Green, of which 
Dr. Smyth is pastor, has long been a prominent 
feature of the City of Elms. 

Presbyterianism in New York City has ab- 
sorbed the majority of Congregationalists who 
have found homes there. But the Broad- 
way Tabernacle has always attracted 
large audiences. Few ministers ex- 
celled Dr. William M. Taylor during 
his long pastorate there. His successor, 
Dr. H. A. Stimson, has lately left that 
field vacant to undertake the founding 
of a new church, the Manhattan, in 
Northern New York. Several other 
churches flourish in the upper part of 
the city. 

The pioneer of Congregationalists in 
Brooklyn, generally acknowledged as 
the foremost of American orators, Dr. 
Richard Salter Storrs, celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his pastorate of the 
Church of the Pilgrims last year, with 
unprecedented tributes from civic and 
religious organizations to his services 
both as a minister and a citizen. Next in order 
of time Plymouth Church was founded, with 
Henry Ward Beecher as its first pastor. Its 
present fame, with the ministry of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, is not less than its former renown. It also 
has just celebrated its 
semi-centennial. Sev- 
eral of the largest Con- 
gregational churches 
and most widely known 


OLD MEETING-HOUSE IN WEST BARNSTABLE, MASS, 
CLAIMED TO BE THE OLDEST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
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pastors are in Brooklyn. Tompkins Avenue, Dr. 
R. R. Meredith’s, has 2,273 members, and is the 
largest in the denomination ; and Central, Dr. A. 
J. F. Behrends’s, has 2,085. 

At the National Capital the First Church well 
represents the section in which Congregation- 
alism has had its greatest strength and the prin- 
ciples which have had so large an influence in 
national government. 
tev. Dr. S. M. New- 
man has been its pas- i 
tor for twelve years, 
and Justice Brewer of 
the Supreme Court has 
in connection with it 
a large Bible class. 

In Detroit, the First 
Church, a little more 
than half a century 
old, has one of the 
finest edifices of the 
denomination, and en- 
joys the leadership of 
one of its most pop- 
ular pastors, Rev. Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton, 
who not long ago re- 
moved to that place 
from Union Church, 
Boston. 

C on gregationalism 
did not find a foothold 
in Chicago till 1851, 
when the First Church 
was organized by per- 
sons excluded from 
the, Third Presbyte- 
rian Church on ac- 
count of their opposi- 
tion to slavery. Dr. 
E. P. Goodwin. has 
been its ‘pastor for 
more than thirty years, 
a leader in all good 


: . ys THE OLD SOUTH MEETING-IIOUSE, BOST 
work in the city. With 


him also the Rev. Dr. 
F. A. Noble, in the Union Park Church, and 
Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, in the Plymouth, 
have for many years been identified with the 
There are 
now in that city seventy-five Congregational 


best life and progress of Chicago. 


churches, the largest number in any city in. the 
United States, and a theological seminary with 
the largest attendance of any in the denomina- 
tion. 

The First Congregational Church in St. Louis, 





formed in 1852, stood alone till after the Civil 
War, when P 
1866, and now 
tion in the city 
as its pastor. 
The history 


erim Chureh was organized in 
ifts its spire in the loftiest loca- 
with Rev. Dr. Michaei Burnham 


f Congregationalism on the Pa- 


cific Coast requires an article by itself. It has 
flourishing ch 


urches, from San Diego on the 
south to Seattle on the 
north. Its veteran and 
uncrowned bishop, 
Rev. Dr. J. K. Me- 
Lean, for twenty-two 
years pastor of the 
First Chureh, Oak- 
land, California, is 
now president of 
Pacifie Theological 
Seminary. 

C ongregationalists, 
according to the lat- 
est United States Cen- 
sus, are eighth among 
religious denomina- 
tions in point of num- 
bers, and sixth in the 
valuation of their 
church property. In 
contributions to the 
support of religious 
work at home and 
abroad, they give more 
per member than any 
other denomination, 
and, so far as statistics 
can be obtained, their 
contributions 
to be 
amount. According 
to the Year-Book for 
1897, there are 5,546 
churches with 615,195 
members, and 758,942 
in Sunday 


appear 
second = in 


schools. 


Their total gifts 
DRAWN FROM COPYRIGHTED PHOTO BY D. W.CO! ‘ co for chereh expenses 
and benevolence last year amounted to about 


$9,000,584 

In great religious movements of world-wide 
scope, Congregationalists have their full share of 
leaders. The foremost evangelist in the world, 
D. L. Moody, has made his work permanent by 
planting schools at Northfield, Mass., and in 
Chicago, which are distinctly affecting the Chris- 
tian life of the time in this and other lands. 
The Christian Endeavor Society, founded and 
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{ 
led by a Congregational minister, Rev. Dr. F. E. 
Clark, has a membership of three millions, while 
other organizations which have sprung from it 
number more than a million more. No one who 
represents the influence of ¢ hristianity in the 
social movements of this time has wider influ- 
ence than Dr. Washington Gladden. 
“ In 1891 the first World’s Council of Congre- 
e 
int +r —- 
RS 
ART IN THE 
By ‘JEAN 
' Tue Congregationalists are distinguished less 
for the art expressed in their church buildings 
than for the practical utility that governs their 
architecture. In few churches of the denomina- 
tion do we find ornamentation or decoration 
which is really worthy of note, but most of 
them are spacious, well built, and clearly suita- 
’ ble as plac 3 of worship. 
By Among the finest churches are that known as 
the Old South, in Boston, of which the Rev. 
George A. Gordon is pastor, the Rev. W. H. 
Davis’ Church at Newton Center, and the First 
Church in Chicago, where the Rev. E. P. Good- 
7 
*. 
: 
’ 
e- 
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gationalists was held in London. The second 
council is to be held in Boston in 1899. In an- 
ticipation of that event a new building, to con- 
tain the library, offices for missionary end pub- 
lishing societies and to serve as headquarters for 
the denomination, is now being erected in Boston, 
on Beacon Street, within a few rods of the State 


House. 


It is to be completed next summer. 


Qe. 


6 
~_-- 

- —_ 
——_ 
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CHURCH. 
D'HUGO.” 

win, D.D. ministers. But each of these build- 
ings is simply a large, handsome hall with a 
plain exterior. The Tompkins Avenue Church, 
in Brooklyn, is an ideal example of a Congrega- 
tional edifice, and fully reflects the sentiment of 
the denomination regarding ecclesiastical art. 

In this connection the examples of memorial 
art which here illustrated how this 
feature of decoration is gaining a hold upon the 
denomination. 


are show 


The man who is, par excellence, the authority 
on this subject is the Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 
who, as secretary for the past fifteen years of the 





THE ‘‘ HAND’? MEMORIAL WINDOW, CONGREGATIONALIST CHURCH, ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y. 


DESIGNED BY FREDERICK 


STYMENTZ LAMB. 
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PULPIT OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LENOX, MASS, 
DESIGNED BY CHARLES R, LAMB. 
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MEMORIAL IN BRONZE AND MARBLE JIN THE BELLEVIEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


DESIGNED BY CHARLES R. LAMB. 


Dr. Taylor, whose mem- 
ory is kept green in bronze 
and marble, was for many 
years coadjutor with Dr. 
Cobb in the work of pro- 
viding churches and homes 
for ministers throughout 
this country. 

The feeling of the church 
in regard to art decoration 
is plainly expressed in these 
words, uttered by Dr. Cobb: 

*“We are favorable to 
the richest ornamentation 
wé can get when there is 
wealth that will enable us 
to secure it, but there is a 
conviction among us that 
costly glecoration is not 
right while other churches 
are in need of support.’’ 

Much of the best art of 


Church Extension Society, has been instrumental the ¢hurch was made possible by the munifi- 
in building and endowing many hundreds of cence of the late J. Henry Stickney of Baltimore, 
church buildings and parsonages, the latter num- who bequeathed about $400,000 for adding to 
bering over six hundred. and beautifying the Congregational churches. 
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MY GREAT-AU 


CANNOT tell why that 
old brown silhouette of 
my great-aunt Martha 
should so much interest, 
and quite strangely at- 
tract my attention, this 
especial evening ; for all 
my life I have looked 
on her with careless eyes, and, of course, I know 
her history very well. But there is something 
in her straight-looking, full eye, tip-tilted nose 
and impertinent lips, which is curiously fasci- 
nating to me to-night. It isn’t actually night 
yet—at least, it is not time for lights—and | 
can see her quite well from the folds of the old 
chair in which I am sitting, and in which doubt- 
less she has many times sat. It is a marvel- 
ous chair—most of ours are—a square, carved, 
armed oak ; the center of the back and of the 
seat—large enough for Falstaff—is of cane, each 
padded with detachable cushions of horsehair 
and bright chintz. It is truly wonderful how 
the artist who cut the silhouette (he must have 
been an artist) managed in so very few touches 
to bring out each of her individual beauties ; 
her wide, deep young chest, clothed in a short, 
full bodice, which seemed exactly the right cov- 
ering for it; her straight, proud neck, quite 
bare ; her noble wealth of hair—to which he 
has given a few lines of gold—meekly denoting 
his wish to portray its color, and only betray- 
ing his inability todo so. He has even fringed 
her far eyelash (a beauty never seen in full pro- 
file except in silhouettes) with a point of gold. 
There is something peculiarly attractive, too, in 
the tiny ear with its long eardrop, and in the 
short, rolled sleeve upon the top of her slim 
arm, and there just above the elbow she ends. 





I know her hair was fair, that her eyes were 
violet-gray, and her young lips rose-pink, by 
her pictures on the stairs; yet this fragile 
sketch conveys to me more of her personal 
characteristics than do any of the graceful and 
finished paintings of the girl which abound in 
this, her old home. From my chair I can also 
see the short, wide lawn which ends in the 
greenest of old raised terraces, covered with 
velvety turf, and edged by three rows of tall, 
glossy shrubs, shrubs which must have been in 
their early youth -when she first looked upon 
them, and which lead with many windings into 
the flattest meadow which ever ended in a hill. 


NT MARTHA. 


This is the south side of the house, and this is 
the reading-room—why called so we have never 
determined—for the house possesses the quaint- 
est and most comfortable of well-filled libraries. 
At the front and grand entrance, the lawn is of 
the same width, but much deeper, and to the 
avenue, and far away beyond it, the view is to 
my mind perfect in its tranquil English beauty. 

Looking from the. silhouette to the shrubs, 
and from the shrubs to the silhouette, I am re- 
minded of a story of our house, our only story 
since the days of the Stuarts, when we played 
our parts, gave our loves, our lives, and our 
treasures, with the best of them. It is, per- 
haps, only a small story. I could dilate upon 
our greater deeds and trials, but it is this slight 
and singular episode which fills my mind to- 
night. 

Edith and Martha were only children and co- 
heiresses, and Edward, their cousin, was heir to 
the house and title. My great-aunt Edith was 
a dainty, proud lady, I am told, older and more 
beautiful than Martha, but effectually disguising 
that latter fact by her harsh sentiments and 
haughty bearing ; with a strong leaning toward 
the Puritan sentiments of the family, she emu- 
lated their severity, but never learned their hu- 
mility. Martha was an actual contrast ; merry 
and broad-minded, she seems to have been 
quite daring and advanced for the age in which 
she lived ; indeed, many stories of her venture- 
someness and wild frolies still exist with us, and 
in truth it must be confessed that she was noth- 
ing more than a lovely hoyden. 

Her sweet gayety and bright individuality 
impressed strangers deeply, and by them she 
was considered the*more clever of the two girls, 
which, however, was not true; still, although 
Edith was the more learned, Martha was cer- 
tainly the more brilliant. Anecdotes of ‘‘ Merry 
Lady Martha’’ have been handed down in the 
Clutterbuck family—the Clutterbucks were in 
those days as now our gate-keepers—and I ac- 
cordingly sometimes refresh my memory from 
that source. The two girls were excellent 
friends, always treated similarly—there was no 
room for petty jealousies—and they appear to 
have led a ilthy and happy life. Edward 
and his younger brother Francis (my direct 
great-grandfather) were in their youth much at 
the Place, and many a gay and joyful scene 
must this old furniture and those ancient trees 
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have witnessed in their time. The betrothal of 
Edward and Edith took place when they were 
respectively seventeen and sixteen; it was a 
match made in the interest of the family, and 
it was thought some affection existed between the 
young people. Edward having always had a strong 
bent toward a seafaring life—then more excit- 
ing than it is at present—was about this time 
reluctantly allowed to go to sea, and at eighteen 
he was in his first encounter. As those were 
the times of great naval warfare, he had been 
engaged in several battles before he returned to 
his home four years later—bronzed, handsome 
and covered with honors. During his leave he 
was naturally often at the Place, but his uncle 
did not seem to encourage the notion of an im- 
mediate marriage, and as time sped by Edward 
himself did not appear as eager as a lover 
should for the ceremony to take place. But 
still he lingered and lingered on, and as the 
truth must be confessed sooner or later, his de- 
laying was not from affection for his betrothed, 
but because he found he loved her sister. 
Edith soon espied this, for we are told that, 
with grave hauteur, she insisted that he should 
at once return to sea and endeavor to forget 
Martha. 

We do not candidly believe that Martha was 
at all interested in these proceedings. Gayly 
content with her ponies and her poor, she 
danced with and played tricks upon her manly 
cousin, with the mischievous zest of a child of 
twelve, instead of behaving with the demure 
seemliness due from a maiden of nineteen. 

There were two trying scenes before Edward 
finally departed ; one in which he confided to 
Edith his decided intention of doing his duty, 
and the other with Martha, to whom he declared 
for the first time his great admiration, and beg- 
ged her to go off then and there with him to 
Gretna Green. She only laughed, rallied him 
roundly, kissed him and ran away ; and he eft 
for his ship that day. There was a slight cold- 
ness between the two sisters for the succeeding 
few days, which time Martha principally spent 
in the gray chamber over the old gate, a room 
which she used as a repository for her fishing- 
tackle, dried ferns, and the apparatus required 
for her numerous practical jokes. This cloud 
seems soon to have passed away, though with- 
out an explanation having taken place between 
them, and Edith quietly read her Greek in imi- 
tation of a favorite ancestress, did fine needle- 
work in lawn and wonderful flowers ir silk, 
whilst Martha pursued her ordinary course of 
fishing and hunting, dancing with her neighbors 


at any time or place, or gossiping with the Clut- 
terbucks. Olivia Clutterbuck had been the 
girl’s nurse ; she had married a cousin, a groom 
on the estate, and at this time occupicd one of 
the lodges, and it was usually to that stout 
matron that Martha took her many joys and her 
few simple troubles. Their life flowed on calmly, 
broken orly by an occasional visit to the Wells, 
during which they were féted and toasted and 
made love to, in a mode suited to them as 
beauties and heiresses. Nevertheless, they each 
time returned to their home life with much affec- 
tionate delight, and would even make attempts 
to cheer their father’s spirits, and win his appro- 
bation, by spasmodic attentions to the still- 
room, where, in addition to the making of un- 
vatable dishes, they concocted ‘‘ Nuns’ Cream ”’ 
and ‘‘ Ambrosia Nosegay,’’ and other balms for 
their beauty, some of which remain blackened 
and unuseable in the old storeroom to this day. 

Three years after Edward’s departure found 
them one spring at Bath, enjoying the waters 
and its countless gayeties. His ship landed him 
at Bristol, and he came on there to them, joyous, 
amiable, handsomer than ever. But a few days 
passed before he was observed to have entirely 
changed. He became moody, irritable, and al- 
most rude in his manner to Edith ; he only re- 
laxed when Martha was near or when he was 
alone in her society. This angered that lady, 
and about such curious conduct she took him to 
task. It was during a dance at the Pump Room, 
and he had that day been more than usually ob- 
noxious in his behavior toward everybody, and 
in no mild terms she rated him. But her lecture 
only brought upon herself a most terrible storm 
of anguish and adoration, from which she es- 
caped to her chair pale, trembling and broken. 
Edward went straight to Edith, and before the 
evening had ended the day of their wedding was 
fixed. From that time he appeared to become 
xalmer and more like himself ; Martha also re- 
vived ; and Edith was, in her grave way, as 
happy as her nature would permit her to be; 
and all went well and smoothly until the day 
before the marriage. 

It was night—a similar one, I imagine, to this 
—the shrubs at their glossiest, the turf at its 
smoothest and softest, the trees gleaming silver 
against the last rays of a red sunset which, min- 
gling with a growing moonlit twilight, make up 
a most harmonious scene. And this house was 
full of a cheery company, making merry after 
the rather pompous manner of their time. Since 
their arrival from Bath, and during the few 
weeks which preceded the wedding day, Edward 








ce 


and Edith had, each night after the evening 
meal, walked on that terrace-path opposite ; and 
this custom of theirs was so well known that no 
one thought of using the walk or of intruding in 
any way upon the young couple. But on this 
night Edward walked alone until it was near 
dusk, when he was joined by a slight, graceful 
figure, with whom he talked for a short time low 
and earnestly. Music sounded from within the 
house, the guests began to dance, and the time 


was passing on, W 
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beaten, her favorite haunts minutely inspected ; 
every surmise was acted upon, but no Martha 
found. The majority of the searchers, who knew 
her well, were beginning to look upon the affair 
as a tiresome joke, and many gave it up and 
went to their rooms. Still the search continued ; 
through the whole night they sought with anx- 
ious care, and at-daybreak they found her lying, 
a lovely corpse, between the furthest of those 
large laurels on which I am looking now. There 
seemed to be absolutely no explanation of the 
mystery. A few hours before she was in sound 
health and abounding spirits, and there in the 
early morning sunlight, with no sign of violence, 
she lay dead. Re 

The servants had,seen two persons, whom they 
had supposed to be Edward and’ Edith, walking 
as usual near that, spot—and ‘Edward, gray-white 
and much shattered, owned to having met, as he 
believed, Edith in the glodming,“and having ad- 
dressed a few words to her, pagséd on without 
discovering that it-was not she* " Afiother exam- 
ination showed that Matthh wore a new and un- 
known ring, but. as “no wound was discovered 
that could have caused her death, little notice 
was taken of it, and so amidst universal regrets 
she was buried. It was comnionly thought that,” 


knowing her sister to be unable to keep her tryst, . 


she had, with her’ usual playfulness, itnpersor- 
ated Edith without thé Tover discovering the dif- 
ference... But_.how shé came-by her deathno one 
presumed to-say.” In these days they attributed 
more things to thevisitation of God than we do 
now. The marriage naturally postponed through 
that great.and general mourning, Edward returned 
to his ship, and the next news that came to sadden 
this family was that he had wickedly and rebel- 
liously insulted, then challenged and endeavored 
to kill, his superior officer, for which crimes a 
court-martial sentenced him to a long term of 
imprisonment. This was a terrible sorrow as 
well as a great and lasting disgrace, and the 
news of his death, which occurred in less than a 
twelvemonth; was received more as a relief than 
ashock. At his death a letter was sent to our 
mutual ancestor, Edith’s father, which appar- 
ently grieved him very much, but the contents 
of which he never disclosed to anyone. 

Francis took his brother’s place in everything. 
He married Edith ; they had children, and were 
fairly happy for about ten years, when she died, 
only a few months later than her father. At her 
funeral and the reading of her will all the mem- 
bers of our family were present (as she was a 
great heiress and the wife of the head of the 
house) ; and then Francis, with much sorrow, 


read to his assembled relations the following let- 
ter, first advising them all that it was a private 
‘and serious matter concerning only themselves, 
and urging that no mention should be made of 
it during their lives. His advice was faithfully 
followed ; but since their time the tale has been 
common property in this neighborhood, and I 
am only writing down what everybody knows by 
hearsay. .The letter was dated from the Mar- 
shalsea, a few days before Edward’s death, and 
ran thus : 


Smr-—With the death approaching me that I have for 
a long period most earnestly prayed, it is come to the 
time when I must confide to you, with most passionate 
grief and’regret, the-whole reason of the miserable and 
dastardly conduct which. has landed me, in the prime 
ofsmy youth and the full.vigor of my life, into this sad 
plight;, After the betrothing of your daughter Edith to 
me,.I found that my esteem for her was but the affec- 
tionof one young cousin for another ; and that I unfor- 
tunately loved her sister Martha with all the ardor of 
an intemperate nature. In the hope that-I might con- 
quer this passion, I eagerly sought the dangerous ex- 
citement of a seafaring life, hoping to find distraction 
in the din of battle and in the perils of the sea, for the 
violence of that attachment which I had for her never 
abated, and I have it unto this day ; though it was 
throtigh me, alas! that she,came by her sad and early 
death. It is with the abjectest shame and most over- 
whelming misery ‘that I confide to you that I, one 
of your Own blood, am a murderer ; and as though that 
avere not enough, that Iam the unwitting and wicked 
destrover of your best-loved child. Qn the high seas 
and in Spain, whither my duty often called me, I met 
with many people of that nation, and amongst them a 
young noble who was seized with a great affection for 
me, who treated ne with the most charming conde- 
scension, and who gave me on my last farewell to him 
a ring in memory of our delightful intercourse. This 
ring had come to him from an ancestor, who had it 
from a necromancer, and it was credited to possess the 
hideous property of poisoning the wearer if pressed 
into his finger. I did not at that time give credence to 
the legend ; but I took the ring, and on.the night be- 
fore my wedding some evil spirit tenypted me to try its 
power upon my unloved bride. * Eyerily believe that 
Satan bereft me of my reason, She and I met, as was 
our wont, upon the wide tefrace. She did not speak. 
I told her then in plain and earnest language I much 
feared we could not be happy in our new life together. 
She replied, in a low voice, “that with me alone rested 
her sole happiness.”’? I said, ‘If that be so we will do 
”? T placed 
it upon her finger ; in so doing I remembered its prop- 
erties, and although without faith, I devilishly and 
wickedly pressed it into the delicate flesh. She gave a 
little ery, then laughed and vowed I had not hurt her 
—still in her low voice ; then putting her arms about 
my neck, which last attention I had never before 
known her to pay me, whispered, “I love you,’’ and 
turned and immediately left me. I went hastily to- 
ward the village, straight there, and returned to find 
to my dreadful discomfort that Edith had not left the 
house, and that Martha was missing. Then I felt the 
horrible truth. I knew quite well that she must be 


our best ; take this ring, and wear it always. 
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lying dead somewhere, and through my terrible act, 
and also that wherever she was she loved me. Need I 
dwell upon the soul-devouring agony of that time, 
when your own misery was so deep? But you did not 
suffer the tortures of a murderer who had murdered the 
beloved being for wiose life he would gladly have died 
a thousand deaths. Afterward, as you know, I went to 
my ship, where, weary of all, I purposely insulted and 
struck a noble, kindly gentleman, in the hope that I 
should have immediately been shot ; but respect for 
you and yours made them deal mea far worse treat- 
ment—the time in which to think upon my crimes, 
which thoughts have quite consumed me, and I have 
now but the space of a few hours left me in which to 
live. A willful murderer, I cannot hope to meet my 
Maker. Still I crave for all your prayers. 


So little is known of this event that I am 
bound to tell it badly—this is all. Most fami- 
lies have more exciting stories, I believe, but 


none, I think, more sad. Not that its sadness 
affects us much, for we are as merry a company 
as ever those four were in the days before the 
betrothal. In our earliest youth we all im- 
agined Edward to be a changeling, for such 
strong passions are not common with us, and 
sometimes now we speculate as to whether we 
ourselves would have been different (that is to 
say, if we had been at all) if he and not Francis 
had been our forefather ; and also we wonder if 
Edith had gone out that night, he could have 
married Martha with such a sin upon his con- 
science. But these are youthful, idle specula- 
tions, and more of that mysterious crime we shall 
probably never learn, any more than I shall ever 
really know what it was in the aspect of the sil- 
houette that prompted me to write this to-night. 


RS 


A QUERY. 


* (Quid sit futurum eras, fuge quierere.” 
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By J. SANSOME, 


Au, me! and what is life? 
An ardent, anxious, checkered race 
With Time, a little breathing space 
Of care and strife. 


And whither does it lead? 
Alas! poor fools, we little know 
To what sad goal or bitter woe 
Our courses speed. 


And wherefore is it so? 
Why should we struggle, fight and die, 
Not knowing whence we come, or why, 
Or whither go? 


If death be life, indeed, 
Why should we longer tarry here, 
Beset by hope and doubt and fear- 
Why not be freed? 


Yet why do I deplore 
My pre sent lot? If God so will 
That I should tarry longer still 
Need I ask more? 


And if this life be sad 
Will death no brighter prospect bring? 
Will it not lose the only sting 


It might have had? 


And if to die be gain 
Will not my gain be greater still 
To | » the world with all its ill 


And all its pain? 
Oh, why should I repine ? 
To Him who marks the sparrow’s fall 
Shall I not-4eave my life, my all— 
Ay, even mine? 
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CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’S MAP OF NEW ENGLAND IN 1614. 
REPRODUCED FROM A DUTCH COPY OF THE ORIGINAL, PUBLISHED AT LEYDEN IN 1707. 


MASSACHUSETTS BEFORE THE “MAYFLOWER.” 


3y FRANCIS WORC 


To THINK of Massachusetts before the Mayflower, 
in the eyes of the true Bostonian, is to think of 
that which was not. When I was a boy I enter- 
tained such ideas, being at that time a student 
in a Massachusetts institution of learning where 
Plymouth Rock was looked upon as the founda- 
tion-stone of all the rites, lights and privileges 
which we then enjoyed. At that time it was my 
custom to take long, solitary rambles among the 
wooded hills on the north bank of Charles River, 
and my attention was drawn to certain old walls 
lying far back in the woods on stony ground 
never disturbed by the farmers of that day. I 
used to wonder who piled up those stones, and 
why, and was bold enough to suggest that they 
might be prehistoric—at least anti-Mayflower— 
only to be well laughed at for my pains. 

Time passes, and now Professor E. N. Hors- 
ford’s Norumbega tower stands near this very 
spot. Headed by this persistent antiquarian, 
there is now a very active school of archwxological 
thought recognizing in the old canals, paved 
ways, ancient dams, terraces and walls, from 
Watertown to Weston, the remains of the Norse 
settlements established by Thorfinn Karlsefni, 


ESTER DOUGHTY. 


A. b. 1007. Of course their claims are disputed, 
but one thing is quite certain: they have proved 
that there was something to Massachusetts before 
the Mayflower besides virgin forests and roving 
Indian bands. The evidence is strongly in favor 
of the long-continued existence of an ancient 
city on the Charles. 

The story of Leif Erikson’s voyage to Vinland, 
A. D. 1000, is familiar enough to be dismissed 
with the assurance of its very general acceptance 
by antiquarians, but the stories of sundry other 
arly navigators who visited Massachusetts be- 
fore the Mayflower are but little known. John 
Cabot was there ; Gosnold and Gilbert were 
there ; Captain John Smith was there. Our 
school histories tell us these facts, but beyond 
the mere statements few go. Yet there is other 
testimony—maps, old copper - plate engravings, 
quaint narratives of early voyagers exist, which, 
properly collated, would make a highly interest- 
ing story of the condition of Massachusetts be- 
fore the Mayflower, without drawing upon the 
Norse Sagas. As early as 1530 it was generally 
understood that a town called Norumbega exist- 
ed somewhere on this coast, lying anywhere from 
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three to fifteen leagues up a river, whose people 
possessed some of the higher arts of civilization. 
Allafonsce, an old writer, says, in 1530: ‘* There 
is a Town called Norumbega, and there is in it 
a Goodly number of People, and they have 
manie Peltries of manie kinds of Animals,’’ 
Champlain, on his return from the Western Con- 
tinent in 1550, pronounced this story as wholly 
without foundation. He set out to find Norum- 
bega, and failed. Like many other discoverers, 
he felt sure that what he could not find no one 
could ; but David Ingram, an English sailor, in 
1568 gave a totally different account. Ingram 
was put ashore in Mexico with others by Sir 
John Hawkins, for want of ship stores, and wan- 
dered a year up the continent on foot, coming at 
last to Norumbega, a city three-quarters of a 
mile long. Returning to England, he told Sir 
John some highly interesting tales of native 
kings sitting on golden chairs, and talked about 
houses with silver beams. The French monk, 
Thevet, corroborates him in many particulars. 
This Thevet published a book which claimed to 
describe the whole coast from Florida to Nova 


Scotia as it appeared in 1556. It seems most 
improbable that Ingram’s narrative, be it true 
or false, can relate to Massachusetts ; but Thevet 
speaks of ‘‘ one of the finest rivers in the world, 
called Norumbegue,’’ adding, ‘‘the French had 
formerly erected a little fort ten or twelve leagues 
from its mouth.’ Dudley, writing in 1656, 
speaks of Charlestown as three leagues up the 
Charles River. The location of the Norumbega 
tower at Weston is four leagues above the pres- 
ent Charlestow Was there an older Charles- 
town on the site of the former French fort, which 
in turn was built on the site of Norumbega? 
These are points which Massachusetts antiqua- 
rians have bee liscussing for several years. 
Again, one thing is certain: There was some 
sort of a permanent settlement up the Charles 
long before the Mayflower was built. 

The French always claimed New England as 
their own, and their early maps invariably in- 
cluded the land around Massachusetts Bay. The 
testimony of these maps is most important. Pro- 
fessor Horsford procured from the ‘‘ Bibliothéque 
Nationale’’ a photographie copy of the original 











CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH LANDING ON THE NEW ENGLAND Coast, 1615. 


FROM A RARE COPPERPLATE OF THE PERIOD. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 
pen-made map and of certain manuscripts of 
Allefonsce, who was a pilot by profession, and 
so direct and circumstantial in his statements 
that it seems impossible to question his accu- 
racy. The careful study of this map and ac- 
companying manuscripts seems to locate his No- 
rumbegue on the Charles, fifteen leagues up. 
Perhaps he reckoned the mouth of the river at 
Nantasket. He speaks of many rocks and isl- 
ands which seem to find their counterparts in 
Minot’s Ledge, Cohasset rocks, the Lizard, the 
Roaring Bulls, ete. ‘‘ There was,’’ he adds, ‘‘a 
fine people at the city, and they had furs of 
many animals and mantles of 
skins.”’ 

W ytfliet, in 1597, says : ‘‘ Norumbega, a beau- 
tiful city and a grand river, are well known.”’ 
He gives on his map a picture of a settlement or 
villa at the junction of two streams (the Charles 
and Stony Brook?) calling one the Rio Grande. 

‘«Thevet in his text places Fort Norumbegue 
at the point where stands the tower,’’ says Hors- 
ford, and he goes on to quote from Thevet as 
follows: ‘‘ ‘To the north of Virginia is Norum- 
bega, which is a well-known and beautiful city 
and a great river, and still cannot find 
whence its name is derived, for the natives call 
it Agguncia.’ He the fort as sur- 
rounded by fresh water and at the junction of 
two streams,’’ adds Horsford. ‘‘ The city of No- 
rumbega on his map was lower down the river. 
The French, who occupied the fort, called it 
‘Fort Norumbegue.’ It was surrounded both 
by a ditch and a stockade. The ditch still re- 
mains.”’ 

The Massachusetts coast, 
tively recent date, included 
New Hampshire and Maine, 


wore marten 


one 


describes 


until a compara- 
also the coasts of 
and this must be 
borne in mind in studying the antique map here 
presented. This map is reproduced from a 
scarce Dutch work, printed at Leyden in 1707, 
entitled ‘‘Twee Scheeps-Togten van Kapiteyn, 
Johan Smith, beyde Gedaan 
land It is probably a map compiled from 
the ‘‘latest authorities’’ to fit the text of this 
Dutch reproduction of ‘‘ Captain John Smith’s 
Account of his Voyages and Travels in Vir- 
ginia,’’ which, from the English standpoint, in- 
cluded all New England. 

This curious map is well worthy of study, for 
it is a geographical picture of New England, not 
before the Mayflower, but immediately succeed- 
ing the establishment of the Plymouth Colony. 
Plymouth is here, but Boston is not. The day 
of the ‘“‘ Hub”’ Many names 
here occurring are interesting, as indicating the 


na Nieuw-Eng- 


was vet to come. 


POPULAR 





MONTHLY. 


early date of certain New England local nomen- 
clature—Quonahasit, Turkse Hoofden, Monachi- 
gam, etc., are easily understood. Cape Elizabeth 
is in its proper place. Penobscot Bay is all right, 
but the upper portion of the river bears the 
unfamiliar name of Pountequet. The name Mas- 
sachusetts seems to be applied only to the region 
lying between Boston and the Merrimac River ; 
the latter is unnamed. 

The summer sojourner at Rockport-by-the- 
Sea is familiar with the name ‘‘ Turk’s Head,”’’ 
but this quaint map will convey the story of its 
origin. Captain John Smith, long a prisoner 
among the Turks, called Cape Ann for the beau- 
tiful Turkish lady to whom he owed so much. 
‘The beauteous Lady Tragabigzanda, when I 
was a slave to the Turks, did all she could to 
succor me,’’ he says, in his quaint way. He did 
not forget her when he was distributing names 
on the New England coast, as our map proves, 
and in further memory of his former misfor- 
tunes he dubbed the three islands off Rockport 
‘*the Three Turks’ Heads.’’ Briston at Salem 
Harbor conveys no meaning, and cannot easily 
be explained. So also Totant and Topent, and 
Totheet in the immediate vicinity of Boston, but 
Quonahasit is just as surely the modern Co- 
hasset us Monachigan is Manhegin. A more 
critical study would lead to the identification of 
other names. 

Smith says of his map: ‘‘ Although I rested I 
was not idle, for I helped Master William Si- 
his work entitled ‘A Map of Vir- 
ginia,” but it was not for an old rover like me to 


mons in 


lie abed when there was man’s work to be 
done,’’ ete. Again, after his voyage: ‘‘ Now I 


have taken a draught of this coast and called: it 
New England, yet did Hunt, his consorts, and 
so many others, who after my successful re- 
turn went thither next year, persist in drown- 
ing that name by calling it Cannaday, that at 
last I presented the map with a discourse to his 
Royal Highness, Prince Charles, now His Most 
Gracious Majesty, humbly entreating him that 
he would change the barbarous names of some 
of the places for such English names that pos- 
terity might say Prince Charles was their god- 
father. And this he did, as a few of the names 
will show : 

Cape Cod he changed to 

Chawum ‘“ 3 

Accomack ‘ 


Sagoquas 


Cape James. 
Barwick. 

** Plymouth. 
Oxford, etc., ete.” 


This extract would seem to show that the Pil- 
grims of the Mayflower had no part in bestowing 
the name Plymouth upon their place of landing, 
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but in spite of his map and quaint pictures it is 
more than doubtful if Smith was ever on this 
part of the Massachusetts coast, or proceeded 
further south than ‘‘ Monahigan, an isle of 
America, in 43’ 4”, of northerly latitude.’ In 
this connection he tells of the whales which he is 
seen fishing fur with a hook and line! 

‘‘Our idea was there to take whales, for 
which intent we had on board one Samuel 
Crampton and others, expert in that faculty, 
and also to try to find a mine of gold or copper ; 


Thus Smith admits that many had been there 
before him. Massachusetts before the Mayflower 
was not altogether a terra incognita, It would 
have been pleasant if he had enlarged on No- 
rumbega. He calls it Naambeak on his map, 
incorrectly rendered Naemkeak in the Dutch re- 
production, and locates it north of the Merri- 
mac. Speaking of this, Horsford says : ‘‘ Nor- 
man’s Woe occupies the site of, or is near to, 
the Oranbega of Verrazano. Not far away was 


the dialectic equivalent Naambeak of John 











CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH FISHING FOR WITALES ON THE COAST OF MAINE, 1615. 


FROM A RARE DUTCH PRINT. 


if these failed then were we to fall back upon 
fish and furs to make our adventure pay. We 
found this whale fishing a costly conclusion ; we 
saw many of them, and spent much time in 
chasing them, but could not kill any; they 
being a kind of lubartes, and not the whale that 
vields fins and oil, which we expected.”’ 
Speaking of the Massachusetts coast, Smith 
says : ‘* Now this part of America hath formerly 
been called Norumbega, Virginia, Nuskoncus, 
Penaquida, Cannada, and such other names as 
those that ranged the coast pleased.”’ 


Smith, and its near fellow Naumkeag, in use to- 
day, and Namskaket and Amoskeag.”’ 


Smith does not mention the friendly mer- 
maids shown in the rare old print. Indeed, 
Smith seems to have been altogether a very 
sensible old fellow, and entirely at the merey 


of his commentators and illustrators, as manv 
another explorer has been. 

There were others in Massachusetts besides the 
Indians before the Mayflower—long before—oi 
that there can be no doubt. For more than a cen- 
tury preceding the landing of the Pilgrims the At- 
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CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH DISCOVERS A MASSACHUSETTS MERMAID, 1615. 
FROM TIE ORIGINAL BY PETER VAN DER AA, LEYDEN, 1707. 


lantic was traversed by adventurers, fishermen, 
fur traders and pirates. Many of these unquestion- 
ably landed on the Massachusetts shores. Profes- 
sor Horsford has clearly shown the antiquity of 
the walls along the Charles, which attracted my 
attention thirty years ago. In an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Norumbega, the Ancient 
City of the Charles,’’ published at Waltham, 
Mass., in 1890, is a description of one of these 
walls: ‘‘ All around the water front (at ,Wal- 
tham) was the moat, and on this side of the hill 
we find long stretches of bank wall built into its 
steep slope, rendering it steeper and hard to 
climb. It will be difficult to give this revet- 
ment, the oat, the barrier, any agricultural 
explanation. The former is three feet high, 
built of cobbles. Then in the river we find 


something still more remarkable. Here the 
Charles is nearly half a mile wide, the larger 
part of that width being occupied by two islands 
toward the suburban shore. There is in the 
river a wall, long and heavy, connecting the 
island with the further shore, shutting off the 
shorter passage and making boats take a long 
detour by the fort.”’ 

Many years have passed since I first saw this 
wall. I used to sit in my boat, and, forgetting 
the fish, wonder by whom it could have been 
built. Has time solved the problem ? 

Perhaps not to the entire satisfaction of arche- 
ological science : perhaps it never will be solved. 
But that wall was in existence before the May- 


flower brought the Pilgrims to the Massachusetts 


shore. 
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PICTURESQUE NEW ORLEANS. | 
THE QUAINT AND UNIQUE METROPOLIS OF THE SOUTHWEST. } 
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AMERICAN CITIES SERIES.— V1I1. | 
By CHARLES THOMAS LOGAN : 
with the genuine spirit of progress. A more hopeful or j 
buoyant community it would be difficult to find, for there F 
is a feeling that this is not only the garden spot of the land, 
but that its natural advantages have too long remained un- : 
appreciated. The past year has seen the city the center of 
great interest and concern from a cause which, while 
unwholesome as a topic, amounted really to very little in 
actual results. 

Possibly no city of the country is so little understood or 
properly valued as the ‘‘ Crescent City.’’ Being one of the ; 
oldest of American communities, and regarded as in a loca- 
tion somewhat isolated, there have come to be formed very 
erroneous ideas of the city’s actual importance. In the 
development of America, however, New Orleans is closely 

RETURNING tide of woven into that of the vast region watered by the Missis- 
prosperity has found sippi River and its tributaries, When the nineteenth ; 
this part of the South in a condition of century dawned, New Orleans, ever crying to the sea, 
greater general activity than 
is to be found in any other 
section of the Union. The 
development of the South- 
west, retarded by many una- 
voidable causes heretofore, 
seems to be as certainly 
marked as it is possible to 
desire, and nowhere can there a 
be found a more hopeful or 
determined people. As for 
New Orleans, the grand old 
city has taken on a new lease 
of life, and the whole atmo- 
sphere surrounding it is filled THE PICTURESQUE LUGGER-LANDING. 
Vol. XLV.— 22. 
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‘**Open sesame !’’ was, 
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in the minds of the 
people of the great 
West, the object of 
their dreams, the ap- 
pointed road to for- 
tune, whose commer- 
cial facilities and geo- 
graphical advantages 
should lead them and 
their children to 
riches. And so, since 
the best of the actual 
progress of America 
has been going on, the 
city has played no un- 
certain part in the 
military, commercial 
and naval history of the country. But its posi- 
tion has been a novel one, and not much of the 
show and glitter and boom of other sections have 
fallen to the lot of New Orleans. 

The late visitation from yellow fever was one 
of those peculiar happenings which so often are 
exaggerated, and hence do some damage. In 
the case of New Orleans, however, there appears 
to be not the slightest doubt but that the scare 
actually did good to the city. On this point it is 
interesting to note that reports from official 
sources show conclusively just how little damage 
the fever did. Not once did it become epidemic, 
and out of a population of 250,000 there were 
only 1,908 cases and only 298 deaths. During 











NEW 8ST. CHARLES HOTEL. 


of New Orleans, notwithstanding the exciting 
times of the fever months. In other words, 
New Orleans simply put twelve months’ busi- 
ness: into nine, and does not feel or show any 
signs of old age from the scrimmage. The 
cotton receipts of 1897-8 up to January 8th, 
1898, were 1,237,391, and those of 1896-7 were 
1,185,748—a gain of 51,643 bales, or 4 per cent. 


In the matter of grain export the same relative 
gains were made. In the four months, Septem- 
ber, October, November and December, 1896, 
the wheat exports amounted to 11,691,100 bush- 
els, against 17,568,042 for the same months of 
1897. The wholesale trade, which suffered to 
some extent, did not take long to rehabilitate 
itself, and the month 















DINING-ROOM, NEW ST. CHARLES HOTEL, 


the four months of September, October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1897, there were only eighty-six 
more deaths than in the same months of 1896 ; and 
the total deaths in the city in 1897 were actually 
866 less, or 11.4 per cent. less than in the whole 
year of 1896. There was a terrible tale of the loss 
of trade in the aggregate from the fever scare, when 
the truth is the balance of trade is largely in favor 


of December found the 
lost laurels regained. 

The opinion prevails 

in some circles that 

New Orleans is an old- 

‘fashioned, behind-the- 

times place, where en- 
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terprise is seldom shown, and where the so- 
called baleful influences of climate are such | 
as to prevent a common amount of business 
push, and where the inclination of the peo- 
ple to live in luxury precludes the possibility 
of vigorous rivalry in ordinary business pur- 
suits. How false an idea is this is easily seen 
when the record of the city’s total annual busi- 
ness is compared with that of the cities of the 
North of similar size and population. New 
Orleans takes rank with Baltimore in many of 
its commercial features, and is equal in every 
respect to Cincinnati except in manufactures, 
and it is fast going ahead in this line. The 
total volume of annual commerce is ahead of 
suffalo, Cleveland and Milwaukee. The South 
is not yet equal to the North in manufactures, 
but the time is probably not far distant when 
she will show her supremacy in this as well. 
Twenty years ago New Orleans claimed scarcely 
any rank as a manufacturing center, while to- 
day there is an annual product of nearly 
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$100,000,000 in all lines, including sugar, cot- 
ton goods, hosiery, clothing, furniture, ale, beer, 
wine, musical instruments, vehicles, iron, ma- 
chinery, cotton presses, agricultural implements, 
electrical supplies, and almost everything that 
requires skilled labor. Of late years there 
has been a decided improvement in the qual- 
ity of the manufactures of the city, and now 
many of the luxuries, such as jewelry, fine 
musical instruments, etc., are made in the city, 
and the product finds a ready sale alongside 
of foreign-made goods of the same class. Manu- 
facturing plants are exempt from taxation for 
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ten years—an encouragement which has been the 
means of bringing many important industries to | 
the city in the past few years; and there are 
numerous enterprises considering the idea of 
locating in New Orleans. Perhaps the most im- 
portant industrial work done in the South for 
many years was the opening of the Port Chal- J 
mette docks and terminals of the New Orleans a 
& Western Railroad, a line intended to reach to 
Texas when finished. It now operates a belt 
line around New Orleans some sixteen miles in 
length, with ols " 
the terminals ( 
at Port Chal- 
mette, six miles 
below the city. i 
These _ termi- 4 
nals were the 
work of a com- 
pany of local 
and Eastern 
people, who 
took up the 4 
plans of Mr. at 
A. W. Swanitz, f 
the consulting 
engineer who 
built the Calu- 
met terminals 
at Chicago, the 
Duluth docks, COTTON EXCHANGE i 


ORLEANS. 
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New Orleans, and the 
trade prides itself on 
its fine natural advan- 
tages. There are seven 
trunk lines of rail- 
roads centering in the 
city, representing more 
than 40,000 miles of 
road, reaching into 
every quarter of Amer- 
ica, tapping the Paci- 
fic by way of the 
Southern Pacific, the 
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Atlantic by the Lou- 
isville and Nashville 
and Southern, New 
York by the latter, the 
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the Cleveland 
and Charleston 
docks, and who 
is the advising 





engineer to the 
Liverpool Dock 
Board. These 
Port Chalmette 
terminals and 
docks are by 
all odds the larg- 
est and finest in 
America, and 
represent one of 
the real unions 
of the South and 
North, because they show how 
Yankee pluck, genius and 
money can get the full value 
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out of Southern resources. This 
investment represents as much 
value to the South as any one 
thing that has taken place since 
the war. 

As the second seaport of the 
United States New Orleans now 
embraces as part of her terri- 
tory all the section of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley between the Al- 
leghany Mountains on the east 
and the Rocky Mountains on 
the west, with direct water 
transportation into twenty-one 
States. There seems to be no 
way for points in this territory 
to successfully compete with 

































































great West by the Ili- 
nois Central and Queen 
& Crescent, touching 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and almost all the whole coun- 
try by some direct connection. 
Its strategic position is recog- 
nized by all railroad magnates, 
and this has made competi- 


tion quite lively among the 
various rail and steamship lines 
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for the most advantageous terminals, wharf privi- 
leges, etc. As the gateway to the ports of Eu- 
rope and all the eastern American ports, there 
are the very finest facilities for the heaviest 
draft ships, and the most economical methods 
of handling traffic of all kinds. The elevators of 
the city have a capacity of many million bushels 
of grain, and of late years this branch of com- 
merce has received an additional impetus from 
the large increase in the grain trade, which now 
amounts to 36,000,000 bushels per annum. 

The past year has been one of great im- 
portance to the city and this part of the South. 
The import 


done through New York or Liverpool. There 
was an increase in the total commerce of 
more than $60,000,000—a very considerable 

















trade showed 
the greatest 
increase ofany 
other Ameri- 
can city, near- 
ly 25 percent., 
while there 
were corres- 
ponding in- 
creases in the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


city’s commerce all along the line. The ship- 
ping of the port increased nearly 15 per cent., 
while the maritime connections with such ports 
as Belfast, London, Dublin, Genoa, Marseilles, 
Antwerp and other European ports were made 
direct, the business with these ports heretofore 
being of an indifferent nature, and generally 









INTERICR 
sum, when 
one considers 
the condi- 
tions prevail- 
ing over the 
country. 
There seems 
to be none of the weaker elements in the situation, 
the universal t being one of marked confidence 
in a continuance of the good times presaged by 
the work accomplished the year past. Railroad 
tonnage showed an increase in keeping with 
other lines, there being more than 275,000 tons 
increase up to September over the previous year. 
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GENERAL PACKENHAM’S HOUSE, 
PORT CHALMETTE. 


It seems almost incredible that the net increase 
in the tonnage of the city by port and rail was 
nearly one million tons, and yet these are the fig- 
ures. New Orleans, like the entire South, has evi- 
dently taken on the spirit of the loosening bands 
of depression, and is now determined to fulfil 
that prophecy which told of her one day becom- 
ing the foremost port of America, drawing, as 
she does, the products of the greatest single sec- 
tion of any portion of the globe. The eyes of 
Eastern men of capital are now turned to this 
section as they never were before, and the past 
year saw scores of industrial enterprises started. 
The opening of the great Stuyvesant docks, cost- 
ing $1,500,000, mark an event which places the 
port of New Orleans on equal footing with any 
in the world, and surpassing all in this coun- 
try. This increase in terminal facilities alone 
will be worth millions to the city, as it will 


COMPRESSED AIR ENGINE FCR HAULING 
COTTON, PORT CHALMETTE, 








GROVE OF LIVE OAKS, PORT 
CHALMETTE, 

bring to it commerce and trade which has 
never come previously owing to a lack of 
proper facilities. It makes no difference from 
whatever standpoint the situation is viewed, 
the conviction must impress itself that the 
growth of the city is something out of the ordi- 
nary. All the great railroad lines entering the 
city have concerted plans for the making of a great 
city out of New Orleans, and it will not be for the 
lack of proper facilities for handling traffic if 
the hopes of the people are not realized. The 
business of New Orleans, already enormous, is 
growing to even larger proportions, and is certain 
to make some of the larger cities of the country 
realize that a Southern city can be a most formid- 
able rival. The streets of the city to-day resound 
to the noise and vibration of as much traffic and 
as much life as ever before in her history, and it 
is really astonishing to note that the volume of 
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business for 1897 was many millions greater 
than for 1896, notwithstanding the two months of 
the busiest season when New Orleans was actu- 


ally idle. It is a question if any American city 
ever equaled this record in its lightning-like 
change from a condition of absolute inactivity to 
a time of bustling, restless rush of business 
traffic. 

It is estimated that there are now nearly 
3,000 manufacturing establishments in New Or- 
leans, and the product is little short of 
$100,000,000 annually. Since 1880 the in- 
dustrial development has exceeded that of any 
Southern city, and there are now over 40,000 
operatives employed. This is a remarkable ex- 
hibit in the face of the opinion that prevails as to 
industrial conditions of Southern cities, and con- 
sidering the great lack of capital for develop- 
ment. 

The sum of $18,000,000 in wages is paid out 
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manufacture of 
almost al 

kinds of goods, 
no city in the 
country offers 





greater induce- 
ments. It is 
especially 
strong as 

point for the 


manufacture of 4: H- MORRIS’S SHOOTING BOX, NEAR 
NEW ORLEANS, 





cotton goods, 
this being the largest cotton market in the 
world, and where the selection of grades is the 
finest that can be obtained. Cotton mills are 
exempt from State and municipal taxation. 
The cost of hauling, cost of fuel and wages 
are some of the factors that enter into the claims 
made by New Orleans. Building sites are abun- 
dant and cheap, and the markets of this coun- 
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yearly, which fact keeps much money in circula- 
tion that formerly did not exist. There are 
four cotton-oil and cotton-seed concerns, which 
turn out a product of $4,500,000; seven rice 
mills with $4,500,000 product ; the breweries 
sell $3,000,000 yearly ; and clothing, a rapidly 
growing industry, $5,000,000 ; the eighty to- 
bacco and cigar factories produce $2,500, 000, 
and the foundries foot up over $2,500,000, The 
sugar refineries are now making $15,000,000 
worth of sugar, and this product is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Of the other manufacturing interests, saddles 
and harness foot up $750,000 ; boots and shoes, 
$1,250,000 ; printing, $1,250,000 ; crackers and 
confectionery, $2,000,000 ; cotton goods about 
$2,000,000 ; and lumber and building material, 
$3,000,000. These are merely examples of the 
general lines of manufactures, and are but a 
tithe of the total. As a field for the profitable 
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try, Europe and Central and South America 
are more easily and quickly reached than from 
any other American city. The cost of one horse- 


power of stea 
$40 to $125 

to the low cost of fuel, the available water, and 
the opportunity for condensing steam, the cost of 


is generally estimated at from 
but in New Orleans, owing 


one horse-power for 300 working days is only 
$5.00. When one considers that the great elec- 
trical plants of Niagara Falls are now charging 
$30.00 per horse-power a year, the advantages 
of New Or 
leans will | 
all the mor 
apparent. Th 
actual advat 
tages are eve 


creater that 





have beet 
: NGLAZED POTTERY OF THE SOPHIE 
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cover many more points, such as available and 
satisfactory labor, fine climate, railroad, river 
and ocean transportation, longer labor hours, 
and no fear of trouble from strikes. New Or- 
leans could easily support 100 cotton mills, and 
thus become the center of the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry of the world, with no fear of compe- 
tition from any source. 

Of the various products of commerce handled, 
New Orleans has cotton as the leading article, 
handling in 1896-7, 2,249,223 bales, and the es- 
timate for 1897-8 is for 3,000,000 bales. The 
handling of this large amount of cotton leaves a 
heavy sum for the trade of the city. As the 
leading cotton port of the world New Orleans will 
never be surpassed. How well the city sustains 
her prestige in this line is established by the fact 
that no other port has ever equalled her receipts 
by many thousands of bales. The compresses 
of the city cover a large area, and this part of the 
trade gives employment to thousands of men. 

The sugar industry of the State of Louisiana 
has taken on a new lease of life since Congress 
established a duty on 


of all proportion of expectation. The southwest 
part of the State is especially adapted to the cul- 
ture of rice, and an idea of the increase may be 
had from the fact that it had grown from about 
1,679,000 pounds in 1860, to 205,000,000 pounds 
in 1893, which was only 50,000,000 less than the 
crop of the whole country, leaving Louisiana the 
undisputed mistress of the American rice in- 
dustry. It has brought farmers from all over 
the country, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota and 
other Northwestern States furnishing the ma- 
jority, who have come to Louisiana for this line 
of farming, and none of them has ever been 
known to tire of his change. The city of Crowley 
has sprung up on the prairie lands of southwest 
Louisiana from a mere village five years ago to 
a population of about 6,000. This promising 
young city is the center of the rice country, and 
is growing with remarkable vigor. 

As a city abounding in interest of varied 
character, New Orleans possesses quite as many 
charms as any place in the world. People who 
have spent much time abroad have affirmed 
that no city in Europe 





sugar which makes it 
profitable to grow cane. 
Lands which are adap- 
table for this kind of 
crop are to-day worth 
twenty-five per cent. 
more than last year. 
This is a tremendous 
increase, and a like ad- 
vance in agricultural lands cannot be named in all 
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. of America. The crop of 1896 was 325,000 tons, 


while the tonnage for 1897 is close to 350,000 tons 
of raw sugar. With improved methods now in 
use the sugar industry promises to enrich the State 
largely in the next few years. Some enthusiastic 
ones are believing that sugar lands will advance for 
five years tocome. The feature of this industry 
has been the establishment of central sugar facto- 
ries over the State, thus dividing the industry 
into two distinct classes, the agriculturist, who 
grows the cane and sells his product to the sugar 
mills, and the manufacturer. The value of the 
sugar crop, all of which comes to New Orleans, 
is about $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 annually, 
requiring 600,000 people, including all the va- 
rious branches of handling from start to finish. 
There is $100,000,000 capital invested in the 
sugar industry of Louisiana in machinery alone. 
Good lands produce from twenty to forty tons 
per acre, and the cane brings at the factory from 
$3.50 to $4.00 cash. 

The rice industry of Louisiana has grown out 





is more interesting in 
its picturesque quaint- 
ness. Theold French 
quarter, the show spot 
ofthecity, teeming with 
historic and other in- 
terest, lies below Canal 
Street, to Esplanade 
Street, eleven squares, 
and from the river to Rampart Street, six 
squares. This is the Quartier Latin, and repre- 
sents all of the old city that is left, for New 
Orleans has now become a modern city in 
every sense and no community has more up- 
to-date methods. The charm and interest of 
the old quarter will remain for many years to 
come, and there is no fear that it will 
ever be obliterated. The stranger who comes 
to New Orleans for the first time has his mind 
filled with romantic fancies, beautiful dreams 
of the balmy, sunny, blue skies of Louisiana, 
and of the quaint old town on the bank of the 
Mississippi River that Lemoine de Bienville 
founded in 1718 ; his mind is attuned to thoughts 
of the picturesque ; his eye wanders, seeking to 
distinguish in the throngs of the pretty, grace- 
ful women who crowd the banquettes of the 
wide avenue, Canal Street, where the electric 
car lines center, near the great shopping dis- 
trict, with its lovely stores and _ beautiful 
windows —really one of the most interesting 
thoroughfares in America—the charming face 
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and Venus de Medici figure of the light-stepping 
Creole girl. In speaking of this fair type of New 
Orleans femininity, she has been likened in her 
trim, willowy shape to that type which distin- 
guishes the ladies of Naples among European 
cities— that type which the unknown Greek 
sculptor made famous in the marble harmonies 
of the Medicean Venus rather than that of the 
Venus de Milo. Nor must the stranger-visitor 
expect to find in the Creole element of New 
Orleans necessarily the dark complexion, the 
soft, black eyes and the dark hair that would 
betoken descent from Spanish ancestors, for the 
majority of the race in New Orleans reveal their 
Norman, or Breton descent, or their descent 
from the German settlers of the ‘‘ German Coast ”’ 
on the Mississippi of the days of John Law and 
Bienville. A Creole beauty of Bienville’s old 
city is more apt to present the appearance of the 
French blonde, or, at least, the demi-blonde, 
than the pronounced brunette type of Seville. 
There is marked suggestion of the Creole in the 
New Orleans of to-day, 
however, and one finds 
it in all lines of trade, on 
the streets, in homes, 
everywhere, in fact. But 
there are well-defined 
evidences of American 
supremacy in the lofty, 
imposing buildings scat- " 
tered over the city. Still, 
there is ever that delicate 


| wee . 
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; 
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blending of Creole cour- URSULINE 
tesy and insouciance with American vim and en- 
ergy which is noticeable to every stranger. Time 
was, and within the memory of some of the old in- 
habitants of to-day, when the city was a cooped- 
up place, with frowning forts and cannon 
mounted, while the present up-town district was 
a vast area of sugar plantations, which were 
subsequently divided into city lots. But the 
Franco-Spanish city at last caught some of the 
inspiration and aspirations of the American free- 
dom which was wafted from the wings of the winds 
which swept from over the crests of the Blue Ridge 
and the Alleghanys, and found opportunity to 
grow out of its leading strings and began to be- 
come one of the mightiest factors in American 
progress and civilization. 

Among the spots of special interest which 
usually attract the visitor, are Jackson Square, 
where is the famous equestrian statue of Andrew 
Jackson, by Clark Mills, in equipoise upon a gran- 
ite base ; the old St. Louis Cathedral, the house 
of the Archbishops, on Chartres Street ; the pe- 
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culiar houses of the Creole people of moderate 
means, with their low porches and overhanging 
eaves ; the famous French market and numerous 
other places, not forgetting the United States 
Mint, the Metairie Cemetery, with its beautiful 
and prettily laid-out grounds, Ursuline Convent, 
Jesuits Church, and scenes of other quaint sights 
of absorbing interest. There is much intensely 
interesting history connected with all this portion 
of the city, not the least important being associ- 
ated with Jackson Square. Here, at various peri- 
ods in the country’s history and during this cen- 
tury, have paraded the troops of Spain, France 
and the United States, and also the splendid citi- 
zen soldiery of New Orleans. From the flag-pole, 
where now stands the Jackson statue, the flags 
of France and Spair 


have been lowered, raised 
again, to be replaced as a finality by the Star 
Spangled Banner. But the whole section fairly 
teems with interesting glories which will ever 
make this side of New Orleans life a charm 
and an inspiration to the lover of quaint and 
picturesque beauty. 
There is an air of for- 
eignism, and it is no- 
ticeable in nothing more 
than in the languages 
one hears spoken on all 
sides. French, Spanish, 
Russian, German and 
other tongues are as fre- 
quent as English in the 
upper portion of the 
city. It is this cosmo- 
politanism which gives much of the city’s in- 
terest to the visitor. 

Perhaps nothing is more seriously misunder- 
stood than the climate of New Orleans. While 
a little longer, the summers are never exces- 
sively warm, it being*a noted fact that when 
more Northern cities are sweltering under a high 
temperature, New Orleans is refreshed by the cool- 
ing breezes from the Gulf. The thermometer sel- 
dom records 90 from May to September, and the 
average is scarcely above 80. In winter, from No- 
vember to April, the average is 63, and this gives 
the city rare claims as a winter resort. The fall 
months are delightful, with a temperature sel- 
dom above 75 as a maximum, or below 40 mini- 
mum. In winter the mercury rarely goes below 30, 
though freezing weather is not a rarity, the 


CONVENT. 


purifying influences of frost coming at irregular 
intervals. As a winter resort no city in Amer- 
ica has greater attractions in point of climate, 
while there is actually no other that can ap- 
proach New Orleans in general places of interest. 
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There are four 
or five theatres 

in constant en- 

gagement dur- 
ing the winter, and the 
racing season lasts 120 
days, bringing 600 to 800 
horses, and people from 
all over the country. 
None of the other winter 
resorts can offer the at- 
tractions which  every- 
, where abound —on the 
i7t street, in the French 
Quarter, at the Bar- 
racks, Chalmette, Car- 
rollton, West End, Span- 
ish Fort, Audibon and City Parks, and 
a thousand-and-one other points, all of 
which enchain the attention of the vis- 
itor for days and weeks. It is quite 
certain that if the people of the city 
fully realized their own advantages, they 
would reap rich rewards by letting the 
world know more of what they have. 
But they are a modest, unostentatious 
people, and seem to take it for granted 
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2. PRODUCE EXCHANGE. that the world will come their way, 
3. NEW ORLEANS NATIONAL whether or no. On this point they are 
BANK. 


getting much more enterprising, and the 


4. MASONIC TEMPLE. city is coming to the front in no un- 
5. COMMERCIAL CLUB. certain manner, both in its general com- 
6, PICKWICK CLUB. merce, and its attractions as a resort. 
7. SUGAR EXCHANGE. There was recently formed an organiza- 
8. cuess, cnecKErs AND tion for giving publicity to New Orleans, 


WHIST CLUB. and at one public meeting there was 
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an attendance of 2,500 people, who subscribed 
$100,000 on the spot for this purpose. If hard 
work will aid a city, the people seem determined 
and active in this line. 

Probably no one thing of beauty in New Or- 
leans adds a greater amount of charm to the vis- 
itor’s interest than the foliage and flowers, 
which are all prevalent and abundant as the 
sands of the sea almost. Being a sub-tropical 
climate, the palm is here in all of its majesty 
and glory. There are gardens in New Orleans 
which have been the inspiration of poets, and 
are now always the dream of the most sedate 
and prosaic natures. No view can possibly con- 
vey a correct idea of the exquisite beauty of 
many of these gardens which are in bloom al- 
most the entire twelve months, and whose fra- 
grance scents the air in every direction. The 
jasmine has its realm in this climate, and its 
blooms are forever a delight and a pleasure of 
unnameable sweetness. The oleander is in con- 
stant flower, and the rose is of such lavish 
growth that many gardens would yield a car- 
load almost any morning in spring. Even in 
January, sometimes, rose trellises are aflame 
with colors which would delight the artist’s soul. 
Visitors from the North are overwhelmed at the 
great quantities of the roses, and their like is not 
to be found in all this land. No words can pic- 
ture the wild chaos of a rose-war on a clamber- 
ing trellis skirting a garden, clinging to the 
walls of the houses, or else running in reckless, 
bewildering grace over into the street, so that 
one might reach up and pluck a score of the 
tempting beauties, or climbing into the trees, 
mingling with the beautiful wisteria. It is a 
romping of petals and buds and full-open flowers, 
and their scampering is like a suggestion of the 
Garden of Eden. This Garden District of New 
Orleans is a veritable paradise, if it be anything 
at all. The homes are all surrounded with gar- 
dens which would be a revelation in the more 
Northern cities, and some of the gardens are so 
lavish as to represent a large fortune in expendi- 
ture. One garden in particular has had its master 
search the corners of the earth for the choicest 
specimens of palms, until it is said to be the 
rarest in all of America. This is the Dr. Rich- 
ardson collection, on Prytania Street. In palms 
alone the sum of $50,000 has been expended. 

New Orleans has long enjoyed the reputation 
of being an educational center of great import- 
ance. In art and educational matters excep- 
tional advantages are offered, some ci the most 
noted American schools and universities being 
domiciled here. The Tulane University is fore- 
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most among the South’s institutions of learning, 
taking rank, as it does, with the best of the kind 
in the country. It has an admirable location, a 
fine endowment, and exceptional facilities in the 
way of equipment, ete. This year the total at- 
tendance will probably reach more than one 
thousand, there having been 948 last year. In 
point of attendance in all departments it already 
outranks the Universities of Georgia, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Cincinnati, Maryland, Western Penn- 
sylvania, Williams and many others of note. 
One of the city’s most important educational in- 
stitutions is the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial 
College for Women. Situated in the heart of the 
Garden District, its location is an ideal one, oc- 
cupying a whole square, where a wealth of giant 
live oaks, covered with hanging moss, presents a 
scene at once beautiful and enchanting. The 
buildings are new and modern, with all appli- 
ances for comfort and facilitating the student’s 
progress. In fact, few institutions in the coun- 
try are better equipped than the Sophie New- 
comb. There are some 300 students in attend- 
ance, with a corps of teachers numbering thirty 
odd. The college takes rank with the best in 
the country, and its students find no difficulty 
in matriculating at any of the best universities 
of the North. There is an endowment now of 
about $350,000, while the value of the buildings, 
grounds and equipment is $350,000, making the 
present value of the institution nearly $700,000. 
The art building is one of the finest in the South 
—in fact, it is the very finest—and many similar 
schools at the North are not equipped with so 
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good an art building. The art pottery is a 
branch of this department which has given the 
college much good reputation. The pottery 
made from the kilns of the Sophie Newcomb Col- 
lege is of beautiful quality, and much of it is 
held as valuable contributions in the art mu- 
seums of the country. 

The public school system of the city is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the finest in the coun- 
try. The generosity of the late John McDonough 
has made it possible for the city schools to make 
advances that would not have been possible 
otherwise. There are some 60,000 attendance in 
the public schools, while the buildings are of 
modern construction, and are equipped with 
first-class appli- 
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large, well-lighted and perfectly ventilated cham- 
bers, all attesting to the perfect plans of construc- 
tion and design 

The Illinois Central Railroad has kept pace 
with its record of improvements at Chicago in 
the development of New Orleans, and no road 
entering the city keeps a keener eye to future 
benefits. It has been a pioneer in the matter of 
fine passenger arrangements, having spent 
$250,000 on a new station that is a credit to the 
city. This road has also spent the enormous 
sum of $1,500,000 in finishing the great Stuy- 
vesant docks and terminals in the middle por- 
tion of New Orleans—or rather the upper por- 
tion above Canal Street. At Southport, also, 
the company has 





ances. 

The new St. 
Charles Hotel, 
built on the site 
of the famous old 
house of the same 
name, is one of 
the few really 
magnificent cara- 
vansaries of this 
country. It is a 
structure costing 
nearly $2,000,000, 
and has no supe- 
rior anywhere. It 
is modern in 
every sense, fire- 
proof, and of a 
style of architect- 
ure calculated to 
win admiration at 
once — original, 





ornate, imposing 
and beautiful. 
The architects vis- 
ited all the fa- 
mous hotels in 
America, and 
have combined in 
thenewSt. Charles 
many features not 
contained in any 
other single hotel 
anywhere. As a 
masterpiece of hotel construction it is sure to 
rank with the Ponce de Leon, the Jefferson at 
Richmond, and the Waldorf. Unlike most other 
hotels, there is ample room in the St. Charles, 
its wide halls, open courts, spacious rotundas, 
beautiful parlors and imposing dining-room, and 
Vol. XLV.— 22a. 
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fine elevators for 
grain with a capac- 
ity of 1,150,000 
bushels of grain, 
and costing about 
$300,000. The 
capacity of the 
Stuyvesant Eleva- 
tor is 1,000,000 
bushels. The to- 
tal cost of the im- 
provements of the 
Illinois Central 
Railroad in the 
city is little short 
of $3,000,000 — 
quite a considera- 
ble sum, and far 
greater than has 





been expended by 
some of the other 
lines. The road 
is now operating 
trunk lines to 
Cincinnati, Kan- 
sas City, Chicago, 
St. Louisand other 
Western points. 
It is a fact that 
there are fewer 
empty houses, 
both stores and 
residences, than 
for years. Rents 
on good property are as satisfactory as in any 
other American city. The activity in improved 
property is of unusual interest in the spring, 
and this year it is looked to as an indica- 
tion of the clean condition of the New Orleans 
market. There is no tendency to go back- 
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ward; on the contrary, prices are ruling 
higher than for years in improved property. 
The assurance of three new lines of steamships 
to foreign ports has influenced a spirit of confi- 
dence, and there is as much to hope for in the 
city’s future as can be found in any other com- 
munity of the coun- 


tricts, the Harmony and Atheneum, the Hebrew 
clubs and the Southern Athletic. 

The social side of New Orleans has long been 

a source of fame to the city, and it is safe to say 

that no people in this country get more or purer 

enjoyment out of life than those of the Crescent 

City. The clubs are famous insti- 





try. The tonnage 
of commerce in the 
city for 1897 was 
above that of 1896, 
and that is another 
straw showing the 
prevailing condi- 
tions. The truth is, 
New Orleans is one 
of the most inviting 
fields for invest- 
ment to be found 
in America, and 
capital is fast find- 
ing it out. With- 
in the past five 
years there have 
been expended in 
the construction of 
new buildings and 
improvements the 
large sum. of 
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$9,000,000, which is more than was spent 
in Buffalo, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Colum- 
bus, and wauy other cities with greater 
reputation for progress than New Orleans. 
Club life in New Orleans receives as 
much encouragement, probably, as in any 
other city in this country — possibly more. 
It can be said that the people get more real 
happiness out of life than any other Ameri- 
can community. Life outside of business 
hours is one round of pleasure, and there is 
no season when something of a social nature 
is not on the tapis. The Pickwick, Boston, 
Commercial, Louisiana, Harmony, Chess, 
Checkers and Whist, Young Men’s Gym- 
nastic, Atheneum, Southern Athletic and 
others are some of the prominent social clubs of 
the city, and there are many more with business 
and social features combined. The membership 
of these clubs is up in the thousands, and 
they are generally composed of the pick of the 
young men of the city. Some of the club build- 
ings are of splendid architectural excellence, 
costing large sums for their erection. Canal 
street and its vicinity contain the homes of 
most of the prominent clubs, though two or 
three are located uptown in the residence dis- 























| tutions for social enjoyment, while the 
annual fétes of the Mardi Gras soci- 
eties have no equal for brilliancy in 
this or any other country. To one 
who has attended a Proteus, Comus, 
Rex, Elves of Oberon or Atlantean 
ball and tableaux, the scene is one 
never to be forgotten. They are little 
short of dazzling, and have been the 
envy of society all over the country. 

The markets of the Crescent City 
are famous the country over, the 
French market down by Jackson 
Square being of special and _pictur- 
esque interest. One can see in its 
historic aisles on a Sunday morning 
the gathering of the nations of the 
arth, for there come here the Span- 
iard, the Italian, the Frenchman, the 
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Pole, the Sicilian, the Russian and many other 
nationalties, not forgetting the American and 
the Creole natives. It is a place where any- 
thing from a sausage to a silk dress may be 
purchased, and it always teems with an interest 
which time seems not to have altered. One 
must indeed be a linguist of no mean ability 
in order to thread its intricate mazes without 
hearing an unfamiliar tongue. Poydras, Maga- 


zine, St. Mary’s and other markets are scat- 
tered over the city, the largest being the Poydras. 
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As an institu- 
tion 
is of 


nothing 
greater 
im portance 
to the city 
than her 
markets, and 
they well 
merit the 
fame they 
have given to 





New Orleans. 

Of the 
banks of the 
city it may 
be said that 
they are all managed on a sound, conservative 
basis, and there have been no failures except for 
the mad desire for gain in the individual. The 
bank clearings are keeping pace with the spirit 
of the financial condition of the country, hav- 
ing ranged from $466,556,917, in 1896, to 
$514,808,222 in 1891. The clearings for 1897 
amounted to about $430,000,000, a good record 
considering the conditions. The capital of the 
banks is now $6,000,000, with a private capital 
of some $4,000,000. The total resources of the 
banks is $37,000,000, including $3,476,448 re- 
sources in the savings banks. One of the sav- 
ings banks has deposits of $2,295,143. 

There than 
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200 miles of electric 
street railways, and from 3825 to 350 cars in 


are more 
daily use, and seats for 350,000 passengers are 
daily provided. The overhead trolley system is 
used, and there has never been any complaint 
from electrolysis or other damage. In propor- 
tion to population, it is asserted that New Or- 
leans is the best served city in this country in 
the matter of electric street car service. 

There are twelve local fire insurance compan- 
ies in the city, with combined assets amounting 
to over $5,000,000. Most of these companies 
rank with the best in the country, and they have 
added greatly to the prosperity of New Orleans. 
The premium income from these companies is 
nearly $4,000,000 yearly. Among the prominent 
insurance companies are the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, the Lafayette, the Sun Mutual, the 
Teutonia, the Merchants, the Southern, the 
Home, the Germania, and the Hibernia. One 
of these local insurance companies has assets 
of over $1,000,000—the Sun Mutual Insurance 
Company 
progressive anywhere. 


and is recognized as one of the most 


The public buildings of New Orleans in the 
business center are about in keeping with those 
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of the \merican city of to-day, there 
being many imposing, modern structures, in- 
cluding a few sky-scrapers which will compare 
with the best The City Hall, mod- 
eled after the Temple of Minerva, Hennen 
Building, London & Liverpool & Globe, Morris, 
Dwyer, new City Court, St. Charles Hotel, 
Grunewald and other buildings, are of a quality 
commensurate with the standing of the city, 
and a credit to any town of the land. 

The Howard Memorial Library is one of the 
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city’s most interesting and valuable institutions, 
a view of which heads this article. It is well 
endowed, and has many features of interest not 4 
found in the average library. The collection of 
books is considered one of the choicest in all 
America. 


Of the parks of the city, it may be said that i, 
while not yet as extensive as would be desirable tJ 


under all conditions, much is doing in the line 


of improvements, and there will be an admira- ‘a 





ble system in afew years. Audibon and City . 

Parks are the two leading pleasure grounds, situ- 4 

ated at opposite ends of the city, and both 1g 

within easy reach of the people by electric car + | 
lines. The growth of the live oak in these parks 
has added greatly to the beauty of the landscape. 
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Festooned as they are with long, hanging Span- 


ish moss, these trees are a source of never-end- 
ing delight. 

New Orleans has 
ties in the country, 
pital, Hotel Dieu 


some of the most noted chari- 
among them the Charity Hos- 
and Touro Infirmary. The 
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RESIDENCE OF CHAPMAN HYAMS. 
Charity Hospital is in the central part of the 
city, and is one of the finest equipped institu- 
tions of the country. Its staff of attending 
physicians is as fine as can be found in a similar 
institution. The students of the medical de- 
partment of the Tulane University have access to 
the wards of the Charity Hospital, so that by 
diagnosing cases throughout their course of 
study they are actually in active practice of medi- 
cine. The Richardson Memorial Medical Col- 
lege, a part of Tulane University, is another of 
the important home charities worthy of note. 

The recent organization for the development 
of New Orleans received much of its impetus 
from the local lodge of Elks, which will entertain 
the national organization this spring. The New 
Orleans Elks have recently gone into a handsome 
new home on Elks Place, a part of old Basin 
Street which was changed by special act of 





date and filled with news. The German 
Gazette and Bee are the two foreign 
language papers, one representing the 
German, and the other the French popu- 
lation. 

The local military spirit of New Or- 
leans has long been a feature of the city, 
some of the most famous organizations 
of the country being among the number. 
The Washington Artillery, nearly one 
hundred years old, is domiciled in a 
magnificent armory in the central por- 
tion of the city. There are several 
thousand members of the civic military 
in the Crescent City. 

It may be said in conclusion that New 
Orleans is a city of more than usual 
promise, and that her people are in the 
race for commercial prosperity to stay. No 
community has greater claims on account of 
geographical, climatic or commercial advan- 
tages, and this it is now determined to keep 
before the world. Twenty years from now 
New Orleans ought to be, and doubtless will be, 
a city of 500,000 inhabitants—a community rich, 
prosperous as the best of them, and one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world. 

New Orleans may justly be called the poor 
man’s paradise, for conditions prevail which 
render the lot of the man in humble life or me- 
dium circumstances an agreeable one. Rents 
are low, living cheap, and the expense of en- 
joyment reduced to the minimum. The city 
is filled with pleasure resorts, and no people 
could possibly enjoy life more. The cosmo- 





politen aspect of the city gives greater free- 





the city council, | 

No single factor has contributed to the 
prosperity which the city has enjoyed more 
than its local press. The newspapers of Nety 
Orleans are noted the country over for their 
advanced ideas, and as being exponents of 
genuine Southern sentiment and progress. 
The Picayune is the oldest of the dailies, as 
it is one of the best, while the Times-Demo- 
crat is everywhere considered one of the 
ablest papers of America. Both of these are 
morning papers, and their service is of the 
best metropolitan order. The States, a lead- 
ing afternoon paper, is abreast of the times, 
ably edited and always highly respected. 
The /tem, another afternoon paper, is a sprightly 
representative of Crescent City journalism, up-to- 
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dom to its people than is to be generally found 
in American cities. 


The illustrations in this article were made from photographs taken especially for Frank Lesiie’s PopuLAR Montuty by Washburn. 
Moore, Teunisson, Carriere, Mugnier, Duquesnay, New Orleans. 
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-N the evening of a warm 
Sunday of the early sum- 
mer an open-air meeting 
was being held before the 
old gray stone church fac- 
ing the down-town city 






SOAS ; 
Die square. Standing a little 
i 


in advance of the others 
on the platform, a young woman was earnestly 
addressing the gathered crowd. 

It was a motley crowd. One just like it, com- 
posed of members so differing in character and 
position, probably could have been gathered 
nowhere else in the city than here upon this 
horderland between well-to-do respectability and 
dire poverty and vice. Young workingmen and 
women who had spent the day afield in the 
nearby country and were now returning, worn 
and tired, to their modest homes, paused to 
listen ; laborers, with coats discarded, who had 
come with their wives and children for relief 
from their warm, close rooms, listened also. Idle 
tramps, who, but for the continued watchfulness 
of the police, would have been asleep on the 
benches of the park, were of the crowd; and 
here and there Italian women, each in bright 
and gaudy-colored gown, stood looking in open- 
mouthed wonder at the speaker. Some others, 
on their way to more regular and formal church 
services, had been attracted by the gathering, 
and, becoming interested in the services, had re- 
mained. Men of apparently good position, come 
for an stroll in the cool evening 
air, stood listening, while nearby were painted 
and abandoned women, who had been driven by 
the unaccustomed heat from their haunts and 
resting-places. 

The rays of the setting sun brightened the 
tree-tops, gilded the spray of the fountain in the 
center of the park, and shone with splendor on 
the cornices and uppermost stories of the houses 
facing the square upon the north and east. As 
the meeting progressed, the sunlight became 
the electric lights, at first but flicker- 
ing spots of blue or yellow, burned brighter ; 
day gave place to night, but the young woman 
held the close attention of her audience. 

Rachel Minot was very handsome—her voice 
was rich and musical. Her own self, the man- 
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dimmer ; 
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ner of her speech and its well-chosen words, all 
contributed to her success; but her earnestness 
and her forgetfulness of herself were stronger 
factors in that suecess. She had never suffered 
from privation remorse, as had so many of 
but her sympathy with them was 
evident, and there could be no doubt of her per- 
sonal knowledge 

Presently, how 


her hearers ; 


I sorrow. 
er, after an impassioned plea 
to her auditors to learn the value of better things 
than they had to lead better and 
truer lives, she was interrupted by a harsh and 
discordant laugh, and she faltered. 
in the sound was familiar to her. 


wn, and 


Something 
She looked in 
the direction whence the laugh had come, and 
her eyes confirmed the testimony of her ears, for 
ized the man standing in the 
bright gleam of one of the more distant elec- 
tric lamps. She attempted to continue, but she 
stammered a few words only, and then sat down 
in quick defeat. 


she quickly recog: 


IT. 
renoon of the next day Leon- 
ascended the outer steps of 
¢ looking house where Rachel 
widowed mother. The 
answered his ring of the bell 


EARLY in the f 
ard Phillips slow]: 
the rather imposir 
Minot lived 
neat maid who 


with her 


looked curiously, at the shabby figure, and 
left him standing in the hall. Rachel, how- 
ever, hastening down the stairs, ushered him 
at once into the well-appointed drawing- 
room, with a rd of apology. He looked 


questioningly at but she made no sign that 


she saw how sadly he had changed in the years 
or even noticed his worn 
es, or the sad traves left upon 
his features by his surrender to temptation. She 
was, indeed, deep] 


since they had parted, 
and shabby clot] 


moved, but there was no 
indication in her face or manner that he was 
He 
He had thought he 
reproof or criticism, and he 
had come prepared to be defensive. 


other than a respected and welcome visitor. 
had expected oth 


rwise. 


would meet wit! 


‘Tam so gl 
after all these ye 
sit down here,’’ s] 


see you, Leonard, after— 
rs,’ she said. ‘‘ Sit down— 
continued, as she drew one 
chair nearer to another 


} 


‘Sit down?’ he repeated, willfully calling 
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her attention to his condition by a gesture. 
‘‘Oh, no, not here. I had far better stand. 
Even your maid had a better appreciation of my 
deserts than you have. You are too kind.”’ 

The bravado in his manner, his reckless ac- 
ceptance of his downfall, and his apparent will- 
ingness to make the most or worst of it, were 
characteristic of him, as she knew, but neverthe- 
less it annoyed her. 

‘Please sit down,’’ she repeated, perempto- 
rily. 

He obeyed, as a matter of course, and he set- 
tled himself in a chair gracefully, although care- 
lessly. His life had not altered his figure ; he 
was even yet muscular and strong. Rachel 
Minot waited expectantly, but he was silent, and 
presently she asked him : 

‘* Are you living in town again ?”’ 

‘¢ Living?’ Phillips returned, and he smiled, 
grimly. 

Miss Minot’s lips trembled, but after another 
brief silence she spoke again : 

‘‘ Have you been back very long ?”’ 

‘*Oh, six months or so,’’ he returned, care- 
lessly. ‘‘Six months without calling on you. 
And I have not come to make merely a formal 
call now. I have not made even the usual po- 
lite expressions, and told you how glad I am to 
see you again, and to see you looking so well. 
At least, I remember such things used to be po- 
lite and proper. Iam not so gentle-mannered 
as I was, but si 

‘*And why not?’ she asked, gently, as he 
paused. 

‘“My life has been rough,’’ he said, quietly, 
and as though he were stating an unimportant 
and impersonal fact. tough always, rough in 
every way; it has made me rough. If it had 
not, if I were even a little gentle-mannered, I 
should find it easier to make the apology I want 
to make. That is why I came. Of course, | 
could not know it would so disturb and embar- 
rass you ; but I am very sorry that I laughed at 
you last night.”’ 

**Oh, don’t speak of that!’ she cried. 

** But that is what I came to speak of,’’ he re- 
turned. ‘‘ Why he 

‘*T can’t bear to have it spoken of,’’ she in- 
terrupted, vehemently. ‘‘I have spent an al- 
most sleepless night. I was almost overcome 
with humiliation.”’ 

‘‘But you could not help it,’’ he protested. 
‘*Tt was not an interruption you could prevent.”’ 

‘*Oh, it was not that,’’ she answered, and con- 
tinued, somewhat rhetorically: ‘* I cannot deceive 
myself. I have spoken before all manner of audi- 


ences. Long ago I grew accustomed to interrup- 
tions, and learned to disregard them. But last 
night, when you laughed and I saw that it was 
you, memory of all the past came over me. It 
was that that embarrassed me and made me 
break down. It was that that humiliated me so 
—that myself intruded at such a moment, when 
I was engaged in such work and furthering such 
a cause.”’ 

‘Pshaw!’’ he exclaimed, as she paused. ‘‘ But 
pardon me—I almost laughed again. It isa bit ab- 
surd, though,”’ he added, coolly, ‘‘ that a woman 
like you, with capacity for enjoyment such as 
yours used to be, and—and opportunities—even 
opportunities to do good, I suppose—should so 
waste her time.”’ 

She looked at him in astonishment. She had 
not escaped criticism ; but there was something 
incongruous in criticism coming from Leonard 
Phillips. He was very shabby ; he appeared to 
have quite wrecked his life; but yet he patron- 
ized her and called her to account. She had 
undertaken her work at a time when she was 
very unhappy, hoping not only to do good, but 
to be aided to forget her own sorrow in attempt- 
ing to relieve that of others. She had begun it 
with reluctance and great doubt of her ability, 
but she had come to love it. Then she surren- 
dered herself to it absolutely. In her addresses 
she spoke with the compelling force of apparent 
inspiration ; and when before an audience, 
never, before this last evening, had she been 
troubled by any thought or consciousness save 
the message she had to bring and the tidings she 
had to deliver. 

She liked the exercise of her talent and power; 
but often, in her subsequent reflections, she 
doubted whether she accomplished much of the 
good she so wished to accomplish. She craved 
then certain knowledge that her work had been 
of good effect and that she had led some to a sat- 
isfying and abiding faith, or that she had induced 
any to lead pure and helpful lives. If she could 
have had knowledge that even one was benefited 
by her efforts as she wished to benefit so many, 
she would have been gratified, and believed she 
would have been happy. But this knowledge 
was denied her, and it seemed to her that she 
was like one who cast away seed recklessly and 
at random. Her good friends and associates as- 
sured her that the seed so cast away was goed, 
and that some of it must fall in productive soil ; 
and that, although she might not herself be a 
witness of the ripening and garnering of the har- 
vest, still there would be a harvest, and others 
and many would profit by it. But this she 





RACHEL 


wanted to know of her own knowledge, and she 
did not. 

‘*T thought I was embracing one of my oppor- 
tunities to do good,”’ she said to him, at length. 

‘*To do good !’’ Phillips repeated, sneeringly. 
‘You don’t suppose that sort of thing ever does 
any good, do you? I know the sort of people to 
whom you were speaking—I have a very ex- 
tended acquaintance with them. I know their 
ways and their thoughts; I know their fears ; 
and I know too well their sufferings. I know 
their hopes —no, they have no hopes—but I 
know their wishes and desires. They will come 
to hear you if you interest them for the mo- 
ment, or excite their curiosity, or make them 
laugh, or even if your voice, or the singing, 
sound pleasantly in their ears. That all. 
They would stop as readily, and gather as 
quickly, and listen as intently, to any—any 
hand-organ, and be as much convinced of error. 
Why, every one of those you most wished to 
help, or change, sinned, or is sinning now, just 
as though you had not spoken a word.” 

“Oh, don’t, dont !’ Rachel Minot cried, im- 
pulsively, as he paused. ‘‘Oh, don’t, don’t !”’ 
she repeated. ‘‘ You must not speak so of my 
work. It is not right—it is not kind. I have 
worked so earnestly, so faithfully, so zealously. 
I have given myself to it with all my heart. | 
have given to it all that I had to give. You 
shall not speak contemptuously of it !’’ 

‘*Oh, well, well,’’ he responded, cowed and a 
little repentant." ‘‘ At all events, I will confess 
again that I am sorry I laughed ; for, right or 
wrong, you meant well—you were trying to do 


is 


good. There is credit in every effort, I sup- 
pose,”’ 
Miss Minot sat for a few moments with her 


eves upon the floor before her, nervously inter- 
twining the fingers of one hand with those of 
the other. Once or twice she looked furtively at 
him. 

‘“ A great deal in successful effort,’’ she re- 
plied, presently. 

‘“< Could you ever be successful with them ? It 
is too late for them—too late for me.’’ 

‘Ah, no, no, 


no !’’ she responded, earnestly. 


‘Tt is not too late for you—it cannot be! Why 
are you so resistant? Oh, why are you so 
hopeless? I can see how much you have 
changed, and how you must have suffered. But 


you are not hopeless. There is no reason why 
you should be. You must not be.”’ 

* Ah,’’ he returned, indifferently, 
been surrounded by this sort of thing,”’ 


‘if I had 
—and he 
looked about the room—“‘ it might have been dif- 
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ferent with me. And you think I gave up the 
contention too easily, or that I can take it all up 
again. No, indeed! I made all the struggle I 
could ; certainly, I am done with any struggle 
now.”’ 

*“You are done with any struggle,’’ she 
responded, warmly. 
to 
shoulder, and tl 


And then, rising, she went 
ed her hand gently on his 
en continued, pleadingly. ‘‘ You 

strong, you are a talented 
you know you are. 
long life. You can make it 
Won't you try ?”’ 
far too late,’’? he returned, and 
uy, “" is you so wish to do good, 
try to save me when I was worth 


him and pla 


are 


and cultivated man 


are young, yor 
There 
is yet before you a 
good and useful. 
**Tt is too late 
he added, cyni 
why didn’t you 
the saving ?”’ 
His words were 
not’s pride and 


a severe blow to Rachel Mi- 
to her conscience, and she re- 
coiled almost as she might had the blow been a 
physical one ; but Phillips took no heed of the 
effect upon her. He had spoken lightly although 
bitterly, and rather to taunt her than to utter a 
complaint. His own words, however, and the 
thought that followed them brought to him a 
quick and nearly overwhelming appreciation of 
his failure and of all that life might have held 
for him. His manner changed, and in his voice 
there was a n 
sionately : ‘‘O 
give me up? Why 


note of pathos as he cried, pas- 
Rachel, Rachel! why did you 
did you not marry me? Then 
Why did you not marry me?” 
For a few moments Rachel Minot was unable 
toreply. Then at length she began, stammer- 
ingly, ‘‘It was your but he inter- 
rupted her. 
‘No one els 
he said, bitter 


you loved m« 


crime——”’ 


vould have thought it a crime,”’ 
‘*No one else did think it so. 


And yet how severely I have been punished ! 
Then it was that I needed your help, Rachel. 
And how y ould have helped me! You 
could have s l me! Why, look, Rachel !— 
see what I 

Quick-witted and observant though he had 


always been, 
able 


Even his contessiol 


nard Phillips had never been 
understand Rachel Minot. 
1, that had parted them in the 
le carelessly, and with a hope, 


thoroug! to 


past, he had 
afterward aroused, that she would help him over- 
f the blunder he had committed. 


hurriedly and passionately, 


come the effect 
Now he had spoken 
and he could 

tress that seem<¢ 


ly wonder at her distress—dis- 
| extravagant to him ; but, after 
thing of the fear and doubt that 
er, of the hope she had nourished, 
s unfulfilled. Had she been a 


all, he knew 
had assailed | 
or of her wis! 
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listener to such a speech delivered to another, 
she would have appreciated at its true value the 
acknowledgment, so openly made, of the speak- 
er’s unworthiness, and his selfishness in attempt- 
ing to make another’s the blame for his own 
wreck and ruin ; but now she could not. As he 
had spoken she had turned white, and as he fin- 
ished she stood for a few moments as rigid as a 
statue. Then presently the blood returned 
slowly to her face. She broke down and cried 
bitterly, her figure shaken by sobs. 

‘*T could not help it,’’ she said, presentiy. 
‘*T did what seemed so right—the only thing I 
thought I could do. Your life, your views, your 
thoughts, your hopes even, were all so unlike 
mine, I dared not trust myself to you. I knew 
it all so well even when I loved you. It is not 
so very difficult now to confess that I loved you 
then. It was so long ago, and so many things 
have changed for me since then ; it is as though 
I were speaking of some one else, some one quite 
different. When you told.me of that-—you say 
it was not a crime—well, that mistake, then, it 
was not so much for the thing itself, bad and 
wrong as I thought that, but the reckless, care- 
less way in which you told me, that showed 
me so plainly the dreadful distance there was 
between you and me. It was a gulf you would 
not try to cross ; it was a gulf I dared not cross. 
I dismissed you, but I loved you. At first, I 
longed and hoped and prayed that you would 
return to me, and promise to be—oh, different ! 
Sometimes I even hoped and prayed you would 
return without the promise. Oh, Leonard, could 
I have saved you?’ she asked, suddenly and 
piteously. 

‘“ Yes,’”’? he answered. 

She broke down again, and a stifled sob escaped 
her. She had spent most of her adult years in 
doing her duty as she saw it, careless of her en- 
jovment or her ease ; but before this man, who 
always, and selfishly, had sought his own pleas- 
ure until now quite broken in the quest, she 
stood almost abject, overwhelmed with humilia- 
tion and regret. 

‘*Leonard, Leonard !’’ she cried again, pite- 
ously, ‘‘is it true that I could have saved you ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ he insisted, ‘‘ you could, and no one 
else, not even I. If only you had helped and 
encouraged me a little at the right time, all 
would have been so different with me. I know 
it.” 

‘¢ How cruel !—how cruel !’’ she exclaimed, in 
an undertone, but he heard her. 

‘Cruel?’ he repeated ; ‘‘I do not wish to be 
cruel—I did not mean to be. I only said what 


I know to be true—what you know to be true, 
os 


too ! 

‘‘It is that that makes it so cruel !’’ she re- 
sponded, tearfully. ‘‘ It is cruel that it is true, 
and so cruel that you should be the one to tell 
me. Think, Leonard, think of all that I have 
tried to do, of all that I have done for others. 
And now, you, Leonard, you whom I loved, you 
whom of all the world I should have been most 
glad to help—you I could have saved. And I— 
I was not willing! Why was I so blind? Leon- 
ard !’’ she added, impulsively, ‘‘there must be a 
way now!”’ 

“It is too late,’’ he said again, and he shook 
his head, sadly. 

‘*Tt is not too late !’’ she replied, impressively. 
‘“There is some way in which I can help you, 
and we must find it. Iam stronger—stronger 
than I ever was before. If I failed you once, I 
will not fail you now. If you only will, you— 
we—can repair our mistake, can do better—be 
better. You have learned so many things, you 
have suffered so much, and I have suffered, too. 
sut we can begin again together, you and I. If 
you only will, Leonard !”’ 

‘Why, what can you do now, Rachel?’ he 
asked, more kindly than he had spoken before. 
‘‘And as for me, I have told you—indeed, you 
can see—how hopeless it all is. Let me go. I 
am not worth the trouble.’’ 

She had spoken confidentby, but without 
knowledge or even thought of what it might be 
in her power to do. In her distress she was con- 
vinced that her share of the responsibility for his 
downfall was a large one, and that it was her 
duty to give freely of whatever she had that 
would aid to restore him. So much she felt was 
her duty to him ; and she was certain that, if 
there were to be any good in his future, she must 
place it there—if there were to be any hope of 
his recovery, she must help him to it. Suddenly 
a possible way became plain to her—a way to 
secure for him at once a position in the world 
better even than that he had forfeited—a way to 
regain for him the respect of others and his own. 
It was not a wise way for her to enter upon; but 
she was not very wise just then. Her face 
brightened, and she extended her arms toward 
him appealingly. 


‘‘Leonard !’ she cried, joyously, ‘‘there is a 
way! I knew there was a way! Won’t you 
take me now?’ she said, humbly and very ten- 
derly. ‘‘I mean, marry me, Leonard 

Leonard Phillips took one joyful step toward 
her. He realized that, as Rachel Minot’s hus- 
band, comfort and plenty would be his forever. 
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But he paused. He drew back, and he put his 
hands behind his back and clenched them 
tightly together. 

‘*No,”’ he said, curtly. 

‘Leonard !’’ she cried, abashed and wounded. 

‘*No,’’ he repeated, resolutely. For this time 
at least in his life he was entirely unselfish, and 
he loved her; but he spoke brutally and with 
apparently deliberate insolence. ‘‘ No,”’ he said 
again. He turned then and left the room. Al- 
most directly, however, he returned. 

‘‘Rachel,’’ he said, ‘‘ you—you must pardon 
me. You don’t know what it is that you would 
do. You loved me once. I knew it, and you 
have told me so anew. I dare not ask you if 
you love me now. If you were to say ‘ Yes,’ I 
might not have the strength to go. You would 
sacrifice yourself for me. You do not know how 
utter, how absolute, how terrible the sacrifice 
would be. Ido know. I thought my love for 
you was dead, with all the better part of me ; 
but it has lived. I love you! Ido love you! 








I shall ever love you! I love you far too well 
to let you ruin yourself for me—and it would be 
ruin. Oh, Rachel, I have been false to every- 
thing else ; I have been false to myself ; but my 
love for you—I will be true to that. It is the 
best thing I have ; it is the only good thing I 
have remaining. I will be true to it.’’ 

He went again toward the door, but turning, 
he said : 

‘Rachel, believe me, I shall——’’ He paused 
for a moment, and then added, helplessly : ‘‘O 
God ! I dare not promise anything! You know, 
Rachel, I dare not promise ; but——’’ 

He could not trust himself to say another 
word, or possibly to be further tempted, and 
again he left her. 

‘Leonard ! Leonard !”’ Rachel cried, appeal- 
ingly, as she hurried to overtake him. But the 
outer door closed noisily after him, and, return- 
ing alone to the drawing-room, Rachel Minot 
fell heavily upon her knees and buried her face 
in her hands. 








A PARTING. 


By EDWARD A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE. 


Own fresh spring skies the swallows call 
Gor d-by ! 
Alas! for us, red rose-leaves fall— 
Good-by ! 
From heaven’s heart a singing bird 
Makes rapture, and the year is stirred ; 
For us remains an only word— 
Gor d-by ! 


The whole world once, and now but this 
Good-by ! 
We; who had all, with last lips kiss 
Gor d-by ! 
Thro’ wintertide and snowflake’s fall, 
Our heart’s held summer’s self in thrall; 
Thé swallows come—Can love recall 
Good-by ? 


Ah, sweet, sad days, whose star is set, 
Good-by ! 

Glad days and dear! We loved. And yet 
Good-by ! 

Waste are the ways where love was won, 

The loaf is spent, the distaff spun, 

Our lips must part. Love’s day is done— 
Good-by ! 


Tho’ fate must forge, must faith forget ? 
Good-by ! 

Tho’ we are far, must summer set ? 
Good-by ! 

Will love not live, tho’ lips delay? 

Is there for iove no greeting-day ?— 

Ah, when we meet, will love still say 
Good-by ? 








JOSEF HOFMANN. 


SKETCH OF THE 


** JosEF HorMann is coming for an American 
tour.’’ These few words caused the pulse of the 
musical public to go as much above normal as 
it had fallen below when it seemed that 
pianistic stage was to be without a great virtuoso. 


our 


And everyone abreast with musical history asked 
the question, ‘‘ What, not the boy Hofmann, who 
was here ten years ago?’’ The answer was in the 
affirmative, for the same Josef Hofmann who, 
ten years ago, a little fellow in knee-trousers, 
with legs so short that they could not reach the 
pedals without special attachments, proved to be 
not only a great sensational, but an artistic suc- 
cess as well. Think of a boy of ten playing two 
Beethoven concertos, a Mendelssohn concerto, 
one by Mozart, Weber’s ‘‘ Concertstiick,”’ 
composition of his own, with 
orchestral accompaniment, to 
say nothing at all of a num- 
ber of piano solos from Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart, 
Handel, Schumann and oth- 
ers. No wonder then that 
people were enthusiastic ; that 
they asked themselves how it 
was possible. ‘‘It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody 
good,’’ and his forced retire- 
ment by the Gerry Society has 


and a 


proved to be for his own best 
interests. 

The boy seemed to realize 
that he had a future before 
him, and with a degree of will- JOSEF 
ingness most uncommon in children he entered 
into the work of completing his musical educa- 
tion, chief of his instructors being Anton Rubin- 
stein. After giving him a hearing, Rubinstein 
said he had little faith in child wonders, but that 
in the case of young Hofmann he was forced to 
make an exception. He lived to realize his hopes, 
for he gave his own word for it that he consid- 
ered Hofmann his heir. The boy’s fondness and 
admiration of his master was equalled only by 
the master’s affection for him, and they spent 
much of their time together. 

The Hofmann who comes to America in March 
is no longer to be regarded as a ‘‘ wonder child.”’ 
He must be taken as he is—a youthful maestro 
(some twenty years of age), having made good 


all the promises of his childhood. The most 


TALE 


HOFMANN, 


NTED YOUNG PIANIST 


critical musical centers of Europe have acclaimed 
well worthy to be ranked with 
s Paderewski and others. 


him a master, 
artists 

A most interesting young man is Hofmann. 
He is, rse, deeply wrapped up in his work, 
but he is fond of outdoor sports as well. At 
present the bicycle is his hobby, and many & 
long ride d 


such 


of cor 


s he take through the provinces. 
ves country riding not alone be- 
cause of its scenic beauties, but because he can 
ride just as fast as he pleases without interference: 
from the ‘‘ polizei.’’ "It will be seen, therefore, 
that he is somewhat inclined to be a ‘‘ scorcher.’” 
Tennis likewise fascinates him to a great degree, 
little fellow he once said that he 

could ‘‘not understand why it is so easy to play 
the piano, and so hard to play 
tennis.’’ Hofman is still very 
short, but his mucular devel- 
opment is almost as marvel- 

ous as his artistic accomplish- 
ments. <A glance at his hand 
tells the story of his remark- 
able power and endurance. It 

is just such a hand as would 
delight the palmist. He is 
free from all those disagree- 
able mannerisms 


. ; 
“1sms 


He says he 


and when 


and other 
> which most artists of 
affect, or otherwise 
acquire, and his simple and 
natural manner wins him 
many friends. 


renown 


Artistic equipments consid- 
ered, this young man is one of the best pianists 
living. Those eternally young composers Weber 
and Mozart understands and plays as no one 

id Chopin afford him a means for 
rilliance, while his sound 


else. Liszt 
display of 

qualities, hi 
terpretation 


poser’s fee] 


musical 
s depth and undetstanding, his in- 
ind his keen conception of the com- 
is brought to the surface in the 
thoven, Bach and Schumann. His 
ith composers of such widely differ- 
| epochs is what marks him as a 
most extraordinary accomplish- 


works of Be 
sympathy v 
ent styles 

virtuoso of the 
ments, for one must never lose sight of his age. 
He seems perfectly familiar with all the schools, 
and he a most forceful 
it the key board. 


demonstrates this in 


manner wl Possessed of 


a wonderful technique, he never permits this 
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necessary accomplishment to overshadow the 
poetic, the beautiful. With him it is simply a 


means to an end. That is why his name is 


coupled with that of Paderewski. 

There is another branch of the art in which he 
excels, and that is composition. Even as a child 
his improvisations astonished his audiences. 

It is with the Theodore Thomas orchestra that 
Hofmann will make his initial appearance on this, 













SUCCESS. 


By WALTER STILLMAN. 


THERE came to a white-haired man, 

aa Who was nearing the end of life, 

A youth, who asked in eager tones- 
For he was anxious’for the strife— 


his second trip to America. On the evening of 
March ist, the first night of the Thomas series, 
he will be heard as the soloist of the orchestra in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and ameng Goth- 
am’s inhabitants there are doubtless many who 
anxiously await this date, particularly among 
those who had the good fortune to hear him as a 
child. He will also play with Mr. Thomas in sev- 
eral other Eastern cities as well as in Chicago. 


“Oh, how can I achieve success, 
Something that’s great and high?” 
Then the sage, with slow and measured 

words, 


In this wise made reply : 


“Tf, my young and earnest friend, 
It is thy purpose to succeed, 
List to these three principles, 


To which thou shouldst give heed: 


** First, then, have thee faith, 
Real faith in nature’s God; 
Without this one great requisite 
All things shall be discord. 


“‘Next eternal, cheerful hope, 
Hope that will not fail, 
For this shall give thee courage 


O’er life’s conflict to prevail. 


“‘From falsehood, envy, malice, 
And from unkindness flee, 
This shall be thy chiefest virtue, 
This, my friend, is charity. 


‘“With faith and hope and charity 
Thy words and actions bless, 

Let life’s purpose be unselfish, 
Thy crown shall be success.” 
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T’RESSY’S 


By CHARLES G 


Teresa Brown — as she was universally and 
familiarly called, ‘‘T’r was starting out 
to gather cranberries on the Tantramar Marsh. 
It was a Saturday, and T’ressy, who worked 
hard in school all the week with a view to enter- 
ing the Normal School in the very next term, 
was bent on enjoying a good holiday in her own 
way. Her aunt, with whom she lived, was quite 
sure the marsh cranberries were not yet ripe. 

‘Oh, Aunt Jane!’ cried T’ ressy, ‘*T don’t 
care whether I get any berries or not. It’s the 
fun of looking for them that I want. I simply 
must get out on the marshes, and feel free, and 
let the big winds blow the cobwebs out of my 
brain. Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
raphy—I’m going to just hate them all if I don’t 
make myself forget about them once in a while.”’ 

‘* Well, ain’t there that new dress of yours up- 
stairs, a-waitin’ and a-waitin’ for you to get at it 
an’ make it up? Appears to me, T’ressy Brown, 
that there dress might take up your mind to-day. 
You certainly want it bad enough on Sundays.”’ 

T’ressy heaved an impatient sigh. She turned 
away with basket ; then she turned back 
again, feeling that to leave her aunt without an 
answer would be an inexcusable rudeness. 

‘You don’t understand, Aunt Jane,’’ said 
she. ‘‘I’m studying a bit too hard, and I must 
get my wits into shape to-day, or I won’t be any 
good at ali next week. What I learn will be all 
wasted. As for that old dress, 
beg its pardon—it will have to wait a week or 
two yet, even if I do look like a fright on Sun- 
days. If I were to go at that dress to-day, the 
planning of it would be worse than a dozen equa- 
tions in algebra. It would just drive me wild.”’ 

‘*T’ressy Brown !’’ cried her aunt, 
“for all you’re so smart at your books, 


ressy 


geog- 


her 


or new dress—I 


sharply, 
in some 
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st no-account girl I ever saw. 


ways you're the 1 
triflin’ talk about the ma’shes, 
or the wind, or some old yaller-weed or vi’ let or 
laylock. I'd have a sight more respect for your 
smartness if you’d know enough to stay to home 
make your dresses, like other girls.”’ 
hotly at this. She knew her 
aunt’s bitter tongue said more than it meant, so 
she discreetly refrained from retorting. Still 
she could not help feeling deeply injured over 
the thought that her aunt always misunderstood 
med to resent her ability and 
her ambition. She hurried away with her bas- 
ket to stop the discussion. As she went she 
mused to herself 

‘Well, a chance to show 
her that I’m good for something, even if I don’t 
want to spend all 
like the 
dishes. 


It’s always some 


an’ 
T’ressy flushed 


her, and ever se 


some day I'll have 


1y time ‘sewing up a seam’ 
girl in ‘ Mother Goose,’ or washing 
When I’m through the Normal School, 
and have got a good position, or when I earn 
my stories, then I'll make her 
sorry for the way she’s always going on at me. 
I’li give her the money to pay off that mortgage 
on the house.’’ 

At the thought 
vengeance as this, 
vigorously that the handle came off at one end, 
and her little roll of lunch flew across the road. 
She was a girl with pockets, however; and her 
pockets always contained string, knife, pencil, and 
other useful etceteras. She sat down bya yellow 
tansy patch under the snake fence, and mended 
the handle. The lunch, being tied up, was none 
the worse. Then she hastened on thst the hill, 
and out upon the marshes which she loved. 

It was three miles to the cranberry marsh, but 
T’ressy was in no haste to get there. The wide, 


some money with 


of such a deep and deadly 
T’ressy swung her basket so 
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level meadows were covered with the rich growth 
of the aftermath, which all the cattle and horses 
of Westcock Parish could not keep cropped short. 
The time of year was early September, when there 
is a bracing tonic in the air, and the heart leaps 
lightly. All the morning the sun was so bright 
and warm that T’ressy was not troubled by the 
growing violence of the wind. She loved the 
wind ; but this morning, if she had thought, she 
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her as she passed their places of refuge, till at 
length she reached the dyke. The wind was 
blowing straight in from sea. It thundered over 
the top of the dyke with tremendous force ; and 
T’ressy, sitting down under the lee of the great 
embankment, ate her lunch of doughnuts and 
cheese in great comfort. Then, finding herself 
thirsty, and no fresh water near, she took her 
folding pocket-cup and ran over to the nearest 
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‘SHE SAT DOWN BY A YELLOW TANSY PATCH UNDER THE SNAKE FENCE.”’ 


would have wished it less obstreperous. But her 
spirits were too high to let her care how much 
her skirts and hair were blown about. The 
horses and cattle, however, were by no means so 
well pleased. They left their pasturing one by 
one, and huddled behind the shelter of stacks 
and barns. ‘T’ressy went on, with many loiter- 
ings over blossom and butterfly, many halts to 
pat the velvet noses of horses that whinnied to 


haystack, under which lay several cows. From 
one of these she purloined a drink of new milk, 
for which she gave the cow half a doughnut. 
T’ressy was still a good mile from her cran- 
berry marsh. The wind had by this time grown 
so fierce that even she was disturbed by it. She 
continued her walk, therefore, close under the 
shelter of the dyke, where the sunlight sifted 
warmly down upon her, and the black-and-yel- 








low bumble-bees droned softly 
among the late marsh-blos- 
soms. 

Arrived at the cranberry 
marsh she found it more dry 
and pleasant to walk on than 
she had expected. The ber- 
ries, too, were getting fairly 
red in their sunward sides. 
She filled her basket in leis- 
urely fashion. Then she re- 
turned to the dyke, threw her- 
self down beside a smoke-blue 
clump of ‘‘ farewell summer,”’ 
and lost herself in the pleasant 
task of building castles in the 
air. The pleasant thing about 
T’ressy’s castles was the fact 
that they all had some sort of 
solid and practical foundation. 
She knew she had capacity, 
because all her teachers kept 
telling her so. And she be- 
lieved, with some show of rea- 
son, that she had a distinct 
bent for story writing. Her 
purpose was to make a good 
teacher of herself certainly, 
and a good writer if possible. 
Here was a good broad base for 
T’ressy’s castle building. At 
last, in the midst of erecting 
her airy architecture, T’ressy 
fell asleep, lulled by the bees 
in the ‘‘farewell summer.”’ 

When she awoke it was past sun-down, and 
the air was sharp with a piercing chill. The sky 
was black with cloud. One angry orange beam 
thrust up ominously in the west, seemed to 
T’ressy worse than no light at all. It made her 
feel nervous and uncanny. The wind was fairly 
shrieking over the crest of the dyke, and mixed 
with its noise was the thunder of great waves. 

T’ressy picked up her cranberries with a 
shiver. 

‘‘1’m glad,’’ said she to herself, ‘‘I do not 
have to face this wind going home. As it is, it'll 
almost carry me along without the trouble of 
walking.”’ 

Just as she turned away a dash of flying spray 
from over the dyke caught her attention, and 
she looked back. There, but a few feet from 
where she had been lying, appeared a little crey- 
ice near the top of the embankment. The water 
was beginning to spurt through it intermit- 

tently. 





T’RESSY’S HIGH 





**SrHE DYKE !—THI KE! SAVE THE DYKE!’” 


T’ressy knew at once what this meant. The 
gale had piled the waters all into the head of the 
bay, and caused a monstrously high tide. Here, 
at the funnel-like mouth of the Tantramar, the 
pressure was provihg too heavy and the big 


dyke was beginning to give way. She saw at a 
glance all that this would mean—the flooding of 
the marshes, the drowning of the horses and cat- 
tle, the destr 


approaching t 


tion of barns and hay, something 
rribly near ruin to her uncle and 
all the other Westeock farmers, whose chief 
wealth lay their dyke lands. 

Of her own deadly peril the brave girl hardly 
thought. What she thought of was the great- 


ness of the emergency. Her first impulse, of 
course, was to flee in mad haste, and warn out 
the farmers. But she checked herself. She 


saw that unless something were done at once 
the dyke would go in ten or fifteen minutes. 
T’ressy was a girl of ready resource, and vast 


general information. She straightway slipped 
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off her stout cotton petticoat, and then cast an 
anxious glance about her to find a stick of some 
sort. <A little to one side was a pointed cart- 
stake, which answered her purpose well. Armed 
with this stake, and carrying her petticoat in 
her hand, she clambered to the top of the dyke. 

As soon as that great wind smote her she was 
swept back, and rolled to the foot of the em- 
bankment. But she returned more cautiously, 
and this time held her ground, crouching on 
hands and knees. The sight that greeted her 
was sufficiently terrifying. On the opposite 
shore the dyke had gone down, and the great 
marshes beyond the Tantramar were a raging 
sea. The tide was, she thought, still rising, and 
she almost despaired of accomplishing her purr 
pose. 

This thought, however, did not make her hesi- 
tate. Digging desperately with her pointed 
stake in the moistened clay of the dyke, she 
loosened a number of big clods. These she 
rolled in her petticoat. Then she jammed the 
bundle into the crevice which was slowly widen- 
ing into the outer face of the dyke. Between the 

yash of the waves she stamped it home fiercely, 
and pounded it down with her stake. Still the 
fissure was not filled. There was nothing else to 
be done, so the waist of her dress shared the 
fate of her petticoat. This, heaped with more 
clods, filled up the perilous gap ; and then, with 
a whimsical thought that her aunt would proba- 
bly disapprove of her novel dyke-building, she 
slid down from the dyke and ran at the top of 
her speed to the nearest barn. 

3ehind the barn, as she expected, she found a 
frightened group of cows and horses. She went 
up to the horses, who made no effort to avoid 
being caught. Indeed, they seemed to regard 
T’ressy’s presence as a safeguard, thrusting their 
heads toward her and courting her touch. 

T’ressy loved horses, and understood them. 
From the group she selected a big, long-limbed 
bay. She led him out by the forelock, patted 
his neck, murmured in his ear, then headed him 
toward the nearest spur of the uplands and 
sprang upon his back. 

“Tick ! Tick !’’ said Tressy, and at the signal 
the bay broke into a canter. A little more encour- 
agement and he went at full gallop. T’ressy 
clung to his mane, her hat gone, her hair stream- 
ing. The nearest farmhouse was on a jutting 
hillslope little more than half a mile away. 
Over the narrow ditches, over the wild-rose 
thickets, over the windings of the little creek, 
sped the wild rider. Girl and horse seemed to 
be blown along like a huge feather before the 


‘ 


tremendous wind. T’ressy guided her mount 
by slapping him lightly now on one side of the 
neck, now on the other. 

As she came within hearing of the farmhouse, 
T’ressy began to shout at the top of her voice : 
‘‘The dyke !—the dyke! Save the dyke!’ 

‘‘Where?’’ yelled the master of the house, 
rushing to the door. He had hay and horses, 
and many cattle on the marsh. 

‘* By the nigh aboideau !’’ cried T’ressy, fly- 
ing past. 

This was Anderson’s farm. Anderson, and 
his two big sons snatched their spades and hur- 
ried toward the scene of peril. At the next 
house, and the next, and the next, and so on all 
through the settlement, T’ressy’s voice aroused 
every able-bodied man to the defense of his 
property. In little more time than it takes to 
tell it, half the men in the settlement were rush- 
ing across the marsh to the dyke, armed with 
spades and faggots, and arms full of brush. By 
the time T’ressy galloped up to the door of her 
uncle’s house, at the furthest end of the settle- 
ment, she felt in her heart a proud consciousness 
that the dyke was saved. 

She rode into the back yard, sprang to the 
ground, and was leading the good horse into the 
barn for a mouthful of oats, when her aunt Jane 
came to the back door. 

‘*T’ressy Brown,” snapped the good woman, 
‘* whatever do you mean disgracin’ your folks by 
such carryings on? I never heard tell of the 
like, an’ what’s more, I won’t have it. You— 
you 

‘* Wait a little while, Aunt Jane, till you hear 
the facts of the case. I met Uncle Will down by 
the corner, and he’s off now helping to save the 
dykes, and the horses and cattle and the hay. 
Don’t be too hard on me just now, or maybe 
you'll feel sorry by-and-by for having scolded 
me !’ 

To avoid further censure T’ressy-hurried into 
the barn and fed the horse. Very proud and 
thankful she felt over what she had accom- 
plished. At the same time she could not help 
indulging a sense of wicked satisfaction at hav- 
ing scored so complete a victory over her aunt. 

T’ressy saw the good horse finish his oats, and 
then, after slipping to her room for a dress-waist, 
she rode him down to the marshes. There 
was not a drop of water on the marsh, so she 
knew the dyke was safe ; and now, the tide hav- 
ing turned, the danger was hourly growing less. 
Soon after she got back to the house she heard 
her uncle’s voice in the kitchen, and ran out to 
speak to him. 
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‘*My girl,’”’ said he, ‘‘ Westcock village, and 
every one of us, owe you more than we can ever 
repay.”’ 

‘Now, Uncle Will,’ answered T’ressy, with 
exultation in her voice, ‘‘ you know I’m paid 
ten times over if I’ve really been some use to 
you and Aunt Jane.”’ 

‘Well, T’ressy, if we’d lost all the stock and 
the hay, we’d maybe have been in the poor- 


‘THEN SHE JAMMED THE BUNDLE INTO THE CREVICE WI 


house this winter, that’s all !’’ said her uncle. 
‘* But I tell you, my girl, that was a right smart 
piece of dyke-mending you did. We found your 
sack an’ petticoat jammed into that there hole so 
they’d never come out. There’s not another 
girl, or man either, in Westcock, would have 
thought of that way of stopping the break.”’ 
T’ressy’s heart beat very high, and she looked 
at her aunt. That good woman was torn by 
conflicting emotions. Acknowledge herself in 
the wrong she never could. Nevertheless, she 





appreciated T’ressy’s exploit, or, at least, the re- 
sults of it. 


‘*'T’ressy,’’ said she, kindly, ‘‘ I’m right glad 
you went for the cranberries, even if they wasn’t 
anyways ripe. I always thought you was a 


« 


smart girl, and now I’m sure of it. Seeing as 
you've saved us all the stock, I think now it’d 
be only decent if your uncle Will’d give you the 
sorrel colt you’re so fond of !’’ 








CH WAS SLOWLY WIDENING.”’ 


“It’s T’ressy’s,’? cried her uncle at once, 
much gratified at the unlooked-for suggestion. 

‘“Oh,’’ exclaimed T’ressy, springing up to kiss 
them both. ‘‘Thank you so much. Thank 
you——”’ 

‘* But it’s a pity you had to spile that dress- 
waist, T’ressy,’’ interrupted her aunt. ‘‘ You’ll 
have to hurry and make up that new dress now, 
don’t forget ! 

‘* All right, Aunt Jane !’’ said T’ressy, meekly, 
with a demure glance at her uncle. 











AN AMERICAN PRINCESS.* 
By EVELYN RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER XL. 


AN INJUN IN 


» ELL, Gaspar?’ 

> Gaspar, equipped for 
riding in the storm and 
with his mind intent on 
business, was a very dif- 
ferent person than the 
Gaspar who had strutted 
in holiday attire on the 
streets of Los Angeles. His trustworthy face 
showed no present trace of vanity ; but, instead, 
a very great anxiety. 

‘‘ There is a little trouble, sefiorita.’’ 

‘So I supposed, from your summons.”’ 

‘It’s among your own people, Sefiorita Pa- 
tience.”’ 

‘‘My people ?—the Indians? What do you 
mean ?”’ : 

Gaspar shrugged his shoulders significantly. 
He could say a great deal with those gestures 
of his, and Patience had learned to interpret 
many of them. 

‘* Do speak out, boy !’ 

‘“ Well, then, there is a mutiny.”’ 

‘‘ Mutiny among the workmen on this ranch ?”’ 

‘“‘Tt is but the beginning. There has been 
whispering of trouble, caramba, ever since that 
night at Los Angeles. The story came—how ? 
Who knows? Not by me, nor by old Tomas, I 
swear it. For there had been some mutterings 
and displeasures even yet, already. And we 
know ‘where the spark falls the flame flashes.’ 
Sta buen! The spark did not fall from our pipes 
—no! But it is at the upper folding. A what 
Yankee Jim calls ‘strike.’ Only rumors have 
yet reached here, and I came when I heard, yes. 
But Sefior Eliot has gone elsewhere. Well, then, 
it is well, also. It is yourself, seforita, and 
none other who has influence over these red- 
skins who will not work with the vaqueros or 
they with them. Will you ride there, no?” 

‘*Certainly. But have you told your errand 
to anybody here ?”’ 

‘‘No. Why wake children who sleep? A 
quarrel grows when women take a part in it. 
There are many women at San’ Paula, and only 
one has sense! ‘The sefiorita’s horse waits.’’ 

Patience laughed lightly at the high compli- 


THE CASE, 


ment intended her, and which Gaspar accom- 
panied by his profoundest bow ; but her spirit 
rose at the prospect of subduing the incipient 
‘*mutiny,’’ and she remembered with considera- 
ble pride how often she had filled the réle of 
peacemaker, and heen commended for it by her 
beloved padré (father). 

She stepped into a little room beside the door 
opening on the great veranda, and hastily don- 
ned the fresh suit of waterproof riding clothes 
which Anita had placed there for her. Then she 
went out and was swung into her saddle by 
Gaspar, standing bareheaded in the rain until 
she came. 

‘* Around by the east windows, boy, please. I 
want to make our cousin’s eyes open wide. She, 
who thinks it so strange that one should ride in 
the rain.”’ 

They made the slight detour, and Mrs. Rutger 
looked up from her paper to see the girl stoop- 
ing low over her white horse and peering be- 
neath the deep visor of her oilskin cap to smile 
and toss a kiss as she rode away. 

‘€Oh, she’s off again! Why, Mr. Corlear, would 
her father like it? It seems to me she runs a 
great risk, and that her health is more precious 
to him than anything else. I wish I had asked 
her not to go !’ 

Long Mark smiled. 

‘‘Even at the chance of seeming impolite, I 
think she still would have gone. She generally 
does what she sets out to do.’’ 

‘‘H’m! Then she is spoiled, as I feared she 
must be. A pity, too, agreat pity! Such a lovely 
girl as she might be with proper training !’’ 

The old friend of Santa Paula elevated his eye- 
brows : 

‘* Beg pardon, ma’am, but if it was ‘spoiled’ 
I suggested, I didn’t use the right words. Did it 
ever occur to you that there’s some things’’at 
can’t be spoiled? Pat's one. Or some folks that 
don’t need governin’, because—they’ve been 
trained to govern themselves? That's Pat! Pat's 
young, an’ she’s a bit heady an’ impatient with 
the wrongs of life, but—she’s thoroughbred! 
Sensitive to the right, and swift to do it, no mat- 
ter what it costs herself. 


* Begun in the October number. 
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‘* How else, s’pose you, she’s got the whip- 
hand of all the human beings in mixed lots that 
H’m! If she ever loses her 
temper it’s ag’in some mean thing ; 


she does manage ? 
an’ if she 
makes mistakes she’s noble enough to acknowl- 
edge "em, 
ag’in.”’ 
‘You are very fond of her, I see !’ 

‘Who ain’t, that knows her? The only thing 
we really disagree on is this pesky Injun ques- 
tion. She will insist upon believing they should 
be treated just like white folks, an’ there she’s 
mistook. For, if there’s anything on this earth 
an Injun I haven’t seen it yet, an’ 
I’ve jogged round considerable. Why, sho! I 
don’t mind tellin’ you that story Patience men- 
tioned about what she called savin’ her life. 
You'll see for yourself, then, ’at I’m right.”’ 

So Long Mark drew a graphic picture of that 
Christmas Eve on the mountain trail, and por- 
trayed in scathing language the ‘‘ inborn cussed- 
ness of a redskin.”’ 

‘“Why, ma’am, think of the contemptiblest 
piece o’ wickedness you can, and then multiply 
it by a million an’ you'll begin to get down to 


an’ do her best to set things squar’ 


meaner 71! 


the pisen-ness of the Injun nature. Ugh! It 
makes me sick to talk about ’em.”’ 
Mrs. Rutger leaned back in her chair, after 


listening to Corlear’s thrilling recital, in much 
perplexity. 

‘T cannot understand this country. 
ment it seems a very haven of peace, a truly 
pastoral existence ; the next its facts exceed in 
sensationalism the most lurid of cheap litera- 


One mo- 





ture. It’s strange—and fascinating.”’ 

‘Yes; there ain’t nothing like it on the 
globe. Once the real love of the West gets 
into the blood there’s no cure. Better not 
catch the fever, ma’am! ’Less so be as you’re 
fixed to stay here the rest o’ your days. But, 
I’m goin’ out to see what’s up. I didn’t like 


the looks of old Gaspar’s face when he rode off 
after Patience. There’s trouble a-foot, and I'd 
like to know just what. I'll just interview Ichy 
if he’s minded, we'll follow the trail 
ourselves. ”’ 

Just then the sun broke through the clouds, 
with that a Cali- 
fornia clear-up, and Mrs. Rutger stepped out 
upon the rain-washed veranda to inhale the 
fresh scent of the great gardens, and as she 
paced up and down she saw old Mark on his 
angular, but swift and valuable ‘‘ Arabian,’’ pass 
out from the home stable-yard and strike off up 


boy, an’ 


suddenness characteristic of 


the mountain. 
It was night when he returned, and he did 
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not apologize for his rough entrance into the 
lady’s presence, all mud-bespattered and travel- 
soiled His face was haggard and 
his eager question sent a thrill of 
alarm through Hortense Rutger’s heart. 

‘*She ain’t come back, has she ?—by no other 
road? Sure? Nobody here seen her?”’ 

‘*No. TU ve been watching and anxious. What 
does it mean 

Mark shud 

‘“The boss hasn’t been back either, Is’ pose ?”’ 

‘“No. Orl do not know that he has. But 
where is ? I did not dream she’d be 
gone all day, like this! I’m worried ie 

‘¢Worried—is it? Worried! Por Dios! If 
you’re a praying woman—an’ you look it—pray 
never prayed in your life before, 


as he was. 


and 


anxious, 


lered. 


Patience 








now, as you 
that “ 
‘¢ 'That—what ?”’ 
still furth 
‘¢ That tl 


theres an I 





she questioned, frightened 
by the distress in his face. 
ere’s no harm befalls our Pat. 


” 
» the case ! 


For— 
And overcome by 
the picture his own words conjured, honest Mark 
Corlear hurried out of the room. 


CHAPTER NII. 
HOLDING THE WHIP-HAND. 

TuovGH Patience had ridden away in such 
lightness of spirit she soon found that the storm 
was growing much more severe than she had 
would be ; and, settling herself more 

her saddle, she turned her face 
koned for Gaspar to ride alongside. 
lose to me, boy, so I can hear all you 
tell me everything. I don’t want to 
finding things out after I get there. 

you hear me?”’ 


imagined it 
firmly still in 
about and be 
e Keep 
say. Ther 
waste tims 
Listen—can 


The er Ly -headed ‘* boy ie responded > *© En 
verdad. My sefiorita’s voice carries clear.’’ 

‘‘Who are in this mess up there?”’ 

‘*Tt seemed to be about all.’’ 

‘* How did you hear?”’ 

‘‘The wife of a vaquero—Indian Nance— 


came down and whispered it. 


to say anythin 


She hardly dared 
¢, for it will cost her dear if she is 


discover but she remembered the dead 


papoose \h, my lady ! It is these things that 
rule the men’s tongues. What moves the 


heart—not the husband’s will.”’ 


“Oh! I know. It was the poor little creature 
that was shot accident. I tried to comfort 
her, but it was so little. Well, what 
have they d {ae 

‘“That I don’t know; a thousand pardons. 
‘Tell the sefiorita 


by 
of cours 


This was the message of Nance : 
that there 


is war between the redskins and the 











— 


- 
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whites. If she comes not at once, there will lie 
many corpses in the rain before the night falls.’ 
She was frightened, and had crept around by the 
darkest ways that none of the women should see 
her.”’ 

‘* Did she tell you nothing else, Gaspar? Give 
no names, or anything more definite ?”’ 











‘¢¢SHE AIN’T COME BACK, HAS 


**Caramba !’ she answered to my question 
where the fault lay. ‘Where it always lies—at 
the white man’s feet.’ And that is all. My 
heart is in the dust that I can tell you no more.”’ 

“Very well. Il soon find out for myself. 
But how the water does come down the fields ! 
At this rate the cafions will soon be impassable. 
I wish the errand were over and we back again 
on this side the gulch. I wouldn’t miss being at 





home to-night when Dad gets back for anything. 


On, Blanco! ” 


Vamos / 

The great brown fields, or meadows, were a 
steady rise of ground all the way from the ranch- 
house to the border of the North Cafion, where 
the trail they must follow diverged at right angles 
and ran alongside the brink, or the precipice, for 











SHE ?—BY NO OTHER ROAD? ”’ 


several miles to a pass where a steel bridge had 
been flung across. 

‘‘But the bridge will hold, sefiorita? Of a 
truth, did not the master have it built but yes- 
terday, as it were?’’ : 

‘*Exactly,’’ answered Patience, smiling quietly. 
‘*T hope it will hold ; be sure of that. But, did 
ever any bridge hold that was yet builded across 
the ‘ Devil’s Pitfall?’ Answer me that, Gaspar, 




















AN 
boy? And how many has mi padre put up on 
this spot? In verity, I think each time that one 
is swept away he but shuts his lips more grimly 
and starts another. The expert who stretched 
that gossamer thread—it looks like little else— 
assured my father that it ‘would be there when 
the last trumpet blew.’ We'll see if itis. And 
that gust! .It’s almost like some trumpet sound, 
itself !”’ 

Gaspar crossed himself, devoutly ; then clapped 
his hand to his head. ‘‘ (fuay! Ya, ya! The 
saints save us! The wind isatornado! One’s 
It is best to turn 
Sefor Eliot will murder old 


ife on one’s head ! 


; 


hair is not 
back 

Gaspar that he has brought the seforita into the 
It blew not thus at San’ 


face of this hurricane. 


Paula. What the housewives prate is true, 


verdad! This spot is the camping eround of 
imps. They are loose here to-day, ca es 

oe ' It blows, of course. But, remember, 
faint-heart, that never a tornado came to our 


Paula land 


lows—en verdad! I never knew it 


happy $ Paula—and it is San’ 
still. It 
blow so hard; but the rain is lessening. I 
can see further ahead. In another moment we 
will be at the bridge, and, once over, the trail is 
against the face of the mountain and less exposed. 
Now, a fresh spurt. On, Blanco! Make haste, 
Gaspar !”’ 

The caballero’s mount was also an excellent 
one, almost as good as the white horse that 
Patience rode; and he settled himself again to 
his work witli the long stride that seemed to set 
the wind in defiance. They gained the narrow 
suspension bridge, that swayed from side to side 
as the gusts rocked it and threatened to tear 
it loose from the supports, even though its builder 
had guaranteed its marvelous strength. 

‘‘ Wait, seforita! Itisn’t safe! Surely, you 
would not take your life in your hand? No; 
turn back! Let the Indians fight—if mortal 
will fight in such a storm. <Ay de me (woe is 
me) that I ever brought you to this !”’ 

For one moment Patience hesitated before she 
set her horse to cross the swinging pathway. A 
thousand feet below, the water, already risen to 
a torrent, surged and roared over the jagged 
rocks ; but then, ashamed of her own timidity, 
she waved her hand to Gaspar and rode forward. 

‘T’ll ride first. 

The caballero would have preferred taking the 
first chance himself. 
his faults, and his devotion to his mistress was 


If I pass safely, you follow !’’ 


Cowardice was not among 
entire ; but he brought the roan he rode to as 
firm a standstill as possible and waited while 
Patience passed onward out of sight. 
Vol. XLV.— 24. 
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» downfall seemed slackening, the 
the bridge was veiled in the mist. 


to him where he waited, faint 


Dios! She's safe! Let the imps 
gels above !’? And putting his 
se old Gaspar dashed forward at 
amigo?’ asked Patience, 
ischief, when he drew rein be- 
shelter of the further mountain 
Gaspar, the brave, wasn’t 
know fear if I were not, then! 
I’ve taken, but I ride not 
web, with the wind blowing 
yes in shreds like this. Not 


are an extravagant talker. 
\nother half hour should 


or 


The worst of the storm was 

it least, and Patience adjusted 

he water from her dress, and 

pping hair as she drew near 

nt where the two conflicting 
neers lived. 

Gaspar. There is trouble,”’ she 

nting to the groups of angry 

under one of the great open sheds, 

es, pitched high in anger, reached 


cease at sight of the sefiorita,”’ 
d man, reassuringly. 
ll!’ Then she rode rapidly for- 
hem, sending up the cheerful : 
by*which she announced her 
int of the hacienda, and which 
nized by an angwering saluta- 
was heard. 
is no joyful, ‘‘Grita, sefiorita !’’ 
ad, a sudden turning of heads 
g of angry eyes with the flashing 
r more perilotis. 
il been roused before, it rose to 
tech of determination as this omi- 
her. She drew her bridle tight 
red, then settled back, rigid and 


t clear ery alone came back to 
surrounding mountain tops. All 
ence; and a strange look grew on 
A few women, wives of 


the vaqueros and hangers-on about the Folding, 
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who were huddled together at one end of the 
buildings, liked that look so little that they slunk 
away in shame to the cover of their own cabins. 

‘‘She was never like that, our sefiorita. One 
would not know her for a laughing girl; no, 
she looks a woman—to be feared !”’ 

‘* Ah! but how comes she to us at such a time 
as this, through the rain? Answer me that, In- 
dian Nance !’’ retorted a shepherd’s mother, sus- 
piciously. 

‘* Was ever the sefiorita afraid of rain?’’ 

‘When she rode in the rain before it was with 
asmile upon her lips. Not with a frown on 
her brow that makes it—a dark day for thee, 
Nance, if thou hast told tales in the 
the ranch-house.’’ 

3ut Nance made no reply. 


valley, or at 


She was straining 
her ears to hear what her eyes no longer dared to 
look upon. 

As for Gaspar, his hand was on his lady’s arm, 
with the deprecating appeal of prudence to youth- 
ful folly. ‘‘ Speak them fair, sefiorita, por Dios ! 
They are angry men, a score to a side—and we 
are but two. Caramba! that my tongue had 
been palsied before I brought you into this !”’ 

Patience shook his hand lightly off, scarcely 
conscious that she did so. Until that moment 
she had not known how utterly and terribly the 
passion of anger can take possession of a human 
being. Never before, in all her memory, had 
her coming failed to elicit a cordial greeting— 
rather, the greeting had already awaited her com- 
ing. For the first time, also, she realized her own 
position in the world, and a pride as unlike as 
it was unworthy herself swelled her heart to 
bursting. For the first time in her life, when 
her intention was right, her will was crossed. 
And—by such as these! ‘Fhe very lowest of all 
the dependents upon the great estate, who ate of 
her father’s food and were sheltered by his suffer- 
ance. 

She saw at aglance that the men were mostly 
armed, this being not so strange, since their 
calling demanded that they should be prepared 
against menacing beasts which threatened the 
safety of their flocks ; but, in the height of her 
indignation, it seemed to her that they were 


armed simply in revolt. Against her— Mr, 
Eliot’s own appointed, if girlish, major-domo. 
For the third time she called: ‘‘ Hola, 


O hola!”’ And, when again the third time only 
the echo answered, she cried out: ‘‘ What does 
this mean? Why are-you all idle and your 
work neglected? Why are all your firearms in 
your hands instead of in your pockets? Bring 
them to me !”’ 
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Gaspar could think of nothing but the slender 
steel bridge they had crossed, defying the storm ; 
so the angry girl faced the mutinous men, indif- 
ferent to and ignorant of her peril. 

At last one man stepped forth from among the 
crowd of white workmen, and made his obei- 
sance. 

** We are glad you have come, sefigrita. You 
have been always just. You will listen to the 
people of your own race, and give us our 
rights !’’ 

‘You are glad I have come? 
did you refuse me welcome? 
99) 


Why, then, 
Did I ever come 
but to do some of you good 

“No. Enverdad! But of late the good has 
always been showered upon our enemies, yon- 
der !’’ 

He pointed to the Indians grouped at the 
other extremity of the shed. These had been 
for some months in Mr. Eliot’s employ, and at 
his daughter’s request. She had faith in them, 
and far more affection for them than for these 
others who had had a better chance in life and 
made less of it. 

“Well, and what of that? Can I not befriend 
those I will? Who began this trouble ?”’ 

‘“We will not work with them! They must 

If every pesky Injun isn’t out of this camp 
before the night falls—of his own accord—we’ll 
send him out at the end of our revolvers !’’ 

The man’s words were interspersed with oaths, 
and his face was repulsive in its hatred. 

‘Tt isn’t you, vaquero, but the whisky in you 
that gives you the impudence to speak like that 
tome. Ifyou can understand, please do, that it 
is J who am my father’s representative, and hire 
and discharge his herdsmen. One further word 
from you, save in apology, and I discharge you 
—now and here !’’ 

They were certainly not afraid of her, but her 
voice produced a momentary hush. Mostly they 
were very fond and proud of her, and her pres- 
ent pluck deepened this pride, even in a case 
against themselves. 

** Bully for the seforita !”’ 
and a cheer rose high. 


£0. 


cried somebody, 


For once it called no responsive smile to their 
young mistress’s lips. 
and unmoved. 


Her face remained stern 

‘‘Sam Brush, come here. Will you give me a 

statement of all connected with this business ?”’ 
He stepped forward and tried to do so. Un- 


fortunately, at that moment a wily old Indian, 
who had more than once presumed upon Pa- 
tience’s enthusiasm for his race, left the crowd 
of redskins and advanced toward her. 
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‘*Get back! Get back! White men first !”’ 
shouted somebody in the opposing party. 

The Indian still advanced, and the white man 
leaped to meet him. 

‘‘Halt! Let any man—red or white—move 
one step more, and I shoot !”’ 

The girl, sitting above them on her snow-white 
horse, with her grimly set lips and her out- 
stretched hand, in which glittered a richly 
mounted revolver, was a picture that those who 


saw never forgot. Every man and woman 
watching knew her for a perfect shot. Why 
should she not be? Had they not spent their 
lives in teaching her, and in boasting of her 
eskill? 

Either the two advancing figures— the Indian’s 
and the white 
or they wer 


man’s—were alone unconscious, 
ckless with fury. As with one 
impulse, each ran to meet his foe—and Pa- 
tience’s pistol shot echoed among the hills. 


( To he continued. ) 


JACK AND THE CANDLES. 


A NEW GAME FOR BOYS 


By J. CARTER BEARD. 


Herne is a first-rate game for a quiet evening, 
out-of-doors, when the days, and consequently 
the time for play after school, is growing longer. 

It used to be very, well known among the boys 
in Southern Ohio, with whom it was a great 
favorite, but I have not met it elsewhere. As it 
does not require the exercise of any considerable 
amount of bodily skill or activity, it is a good 
play for a wind-up to baseball, football or any 
exciting, fatiguing game of the sort when the 
boys are a bit tired and scarcely know what do 
with themselves before the lamps are lit and it is 
time to go home for the night. 

From six to ten players make the best game. 
One of these must volunteer, or be chosen, to 
play the part of Jack, and another that of his 
master. All the rest of those who take part line 
up against a wall, or fence, if the latter happens 
to be available for the purpose. They can sit in 
a row on top of it; not that the game cannot go 
on without a fence, or a wall, but it is more 
comfortable to have something to lean against 
or rest on. The master calls Jack and sends 
him after candles. ‘‘It’s getting on toward 
evening, Jack,’’? he may say to him. ‘‘ Go out 
and get some candles,’ and off Jack goes behind 
a tree, or around the corner, out of sight, osten- 
siblv after the candles, where he remains until 
recalled The master takes the opportunity 
afforded by his absence to learn the players’ 
names. Each boy whispers to the master the 
name by which he wishes to be called. The 
master must keep these names to himself and 
must not forget any. The names chosen are 
purposely absurd. One boy, for instance, will 
call himself ‘‘ Fricasseed Fiddle Strings,’’ another 


‘* Dried Dew Drop,’’ ‘‘ Laundered Lollipop,” or 
any other n 


equally apropos of nothing in 


particular, but the more preposterous the better. 

When all are named, and the master is sure 
he can remember them all, including his own, for 
he, too, must choose a name, the shout is raised 
by master | men, ‘‘Candles! candles!’ and 


Jack comes running in. The master inquires 
for the candles he sent for, and Jack makes the 
most ridiculous excuse he can think of for not 
bringing th as ‘‘ The grocery-keeper says he 
is out of t ww candles, and wants to know if 
roman candles will fill the bill?’ or ‘* The grocer 
says he wo trust you another cent’s worth till 


you pay him up for all the dog-biscuits you’ ve 


eaten in his store,’’ or something equally ab- 
surd. Now comes the fun. ‘* Well, never mind 


the candles 
waltz right 
teeth.” J 
boys befor 


Jack,’’ says the master, ‘‘ but 
ind bring me a quart of fens’ 
looks up and down the row of 
and if he is a sharp lad, at 
one he is after by the self- 
t betrays the owner of the 
and has him out at once. You 
hard to look Jack in the face, 


onee detect 


conscious : t] 


} 


name eal! 
will find it 


after vour particular funny name _ has been 
called and not smile or show in some way 
your appr | of the situation, and though it 
seems at first a little unfair to ask Jack to pick 


his man fr . half-dozen, he seems to have a 


ince of doing it. If Jack collars 


pretty ever 


the right boy the master calls out ‘‘ Whack- 

up !’’ and all the others, with the exception of 

Jack and his victim, answer ‘‘ Whack away.”’ 
Jack now takes the boy on his back, and the 


master, knotting his handkerchief, asks, ‘‘ How 
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many hard and how many soft?’ Jack tells 
the number of strokes to be given his compan- 
ion, and the master executes the sentence. The 
number of strokes, including hard and soft, are 
limited to a dozen. The soft strokes Jack calls 
for must be hard ones, but the hard strokes 
must be gentle ones. In giving blows with the 
handkerchief the idea is to make a great flour- 
ish, but not to hurt. On no account is it al- 
lowed to snap the handkerchief, which can be 
done, as most boys know, so effectually as to 
draw blood. 

All the whack-aways, that is all the boys ex- 
cept Jack, the master and the boy Jack has 
chosen, now sing out : 

** Jack be nimble, Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over the candlestick. 
Jumping Jack you’ve got to be, 
For Tommy Whack-up now is free.’’ 


Substituting for ‘‘ Tommy,”’’ in the last line, the 
name of the boy who has played the part of 
Jack, and who now takes his place in the line and 
chooses a name for himself, while the other be- 
comes Jack instead. If, however, Jack fails to 
guess the right boy, the master calls out ‘‘ Whack- 
down,’’ and all the others excepting Jack and the 
boy he has chosen, answer as before, ‘‘ Whack- 
away.’’ Then the boy takes Jack on his back 
and names the number and kind of blows with 
the handkerchief to be given him, which done, 
he goes back to his place, and Jack has to be 
sent out again for candles, and the game goes on 
as before. In case the master’s name is guessed 
and he has to take Jack’s place, the end boy to 
the left of the line becomes master. The good- 
natured nonsense of this little game is just such 
as wholesome, fun-loving schoolboys enjoy once 
in a while. 




















A BRIGHT-EYED ECHO, 


My birdie dear, I love you well— 
You’ve come from far away ; 

Your brothers and your sisters dwell 
’Mid plants and flowerets gay. 


Your cousins in their coats so bright 
Are climbing ’neath the golden light ; 

But you have come my friend to be, 
And bere at home to stay with me. 


And day by day I'll care for you, 
And never once forget 


That you need food and water, too, 

My clever little pet! 
For mother says that children kind 

Will keep their birdies’ wants in mind; 
So make yourself at home, my dear ; 


I will not starve you, never fear! 


And now with all my heart Pll try 
To shun each naughty way, 


Lest you, my Polly, 


by-and-by 


Should echo what I say ; 
I must be gentle, cheerful, meek, 

And kind and pleasant words I'll speak ; 
And thus a good example spread— 

My Polly with the tail of red! 
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Ir is not strange that in these days of hurry and con- 
centrated business effort, when both men and women 
find little time to keep up with even the important 
events of the day through their morning paper, that the 
short story has taken such a hold on the reading pub- 
lic. Still less so when we find a collection of stories 
possessing such sustained interest and merit through 
every one of them as does this of F. J. Stimson (‘' J. 8. 
of Dale’’), ‘Mrs. Knollys and Other Stories’”’ (Serib- 
ner’s). Seldom, if ever, have I read a more perfect 
pathetic love story than ‘Our Consul at Carlsruhe.”’ 
It begins where most stories end, with an epitaph, and 
ends where many begin, with a marriage notice. It is 
one of those perfectly told stories in which each part is 
necessary to every other. In “The Achievements of 
Eileen,’ the author unwinds one of those threads 
which are woven through so many lives, perhaps not 
in quite so romantic a way as in that of Captain Charl- 
ton, but still there, with the sorrow of the “ might 
have been.’”’ And “A Daughter of Spain’ contains 
the true touch of pathos, the utter sadness of two noble 
hearts, each misunderstanding the other, both loving 
tothe end. It is tales such as these, both in fiction and 
in fact, that make a future life the only solution for the 


tangles and knots of this. ob 


As an addition to F. Marion Crawford’s Italian group 
of novels, we have from the Macmillan Company, 
‘Corleone,’ which has recently been published in 
serial form. In confirmation of the inability of an 
author to judge his own works, it is said that Mr. Craw- 
ford does not care for this series, although they are 
probably the most popular of any of his writings. 
‘Corleone’? might properly be considered a s quel to 
‘Don Orsino,’’ as it is a further account of the fortunes 
Don Orsino upto the time of his marriage with a 
suppose d daughter of the Corleone’s. If the second 
volume of this novel equalled in merit the first, there 
would be no better one in the group. As it is, the book 
reaches its highest point of interest when the story is 
only a little more than half told, and the rest seems 
forced, and as though padded for length. As every 
admirer of Mr. Crawford has noticed, he is particularly 
good in some of his moralizing on the tender passion. 
There are pages which on reaching, however hurriedly 
you may be reading, you will stop and re-read, to get 
at the heart of the thought. Asan example of this is 
the following: ‘‘ The strength of love is that it is the 
source of all existing life, and isa law which men and 
women obey as atoms are subject to gravitation. That 
is the strength of it. But the beauty of love, and the 
happiness and the nobility are of a higher and finer 
essence, not suddenly to be seen, grasped and taken, 
but distilled in life’s alembic of that which was before 


life, and sl} be afterward and forever. . . . At 
present his e was that great natural law from which, 
if one comes within the sphere of its attraction, there 


is no more escape than there is from hunger and thirst.”’ 
+ 

Asa sequel, or rather asa companion book to ‘‘ A Lady 
of Quality,’’ recently dramatized and produced on the 
New York stage, Mrs. Burnett has written ‘‘ His Grace 
of Osmonde,”’ which the author says “‘is the portion of 
that nobleman’s life omitted in the relation of his 
lady’s story.’’ In this creation, Mrs. Burnett evidently 
has given uy thought of building a character such 


} 


as we see in everyday life, but goes on the principal 
that if her hero is to have some perfections he might 
as well possess all. No doubt to “gentle readers” 
who dream of ideal blonde giants possessing titles 
and money galore, he may seem a real or possible per- 


sonage. B 


to those who know men as they are, and 
who take uy 


. book for the picture of life that it may 
give them whole thing is too ideal to be sensible. 
Still, to tl er of the novel per se, the book has its 
attractions. But though it starts out to be the man’s 


story, from the time of Clorinda’s reappearance, his 
character gradually becomes secondary to hers, as in 
the earlier ‘k, and she dominates both him and the 
story. T) t is a love story pure and simple goes 


without tl saying, giving Mrs. Burnett an _ oppor- 


} 


tunity to exploi 


t some of her own ideas in re- 


gard to "passion and its consequent thraldom and 
unrest. She says: ‘‘ There is no man who has given 
himself upt growing passion and has not yet re- 
vealed it ho does not pass through many an 
hour of unrest How could it be otherwise? In his 
absence fr the object of his feeling every man who 
lives is his sible rival, every woman his possible 
enemy, ¢ vent a possible obstacle in the way to 
that he y : for. And from this situation there is 
nothing h can save a man. He need not be 
a boy or i to be tormented despite himself; the 
wisest ar est are victims to these fits of heat and 
cold if the e modesty and “know somewhat of the 
game of e called Life.” 
ofp 

“A Manu f Mental Science ”’ is the title of a work 
on ment ence, or psychology, by J. A. Fowler, re- 
cently issued by Fowler & Wells Co. Intended for 
teachers and parents, it brings the subject under con- 
sideration to to-day, presenting the play of thought 
evolving from the minds of children, in an entirely new 
manner. It will certainly be welcome to those who are 
in need of the information contained in its pages, and 
possibly to others also, for in no other period of the 
world’s history have the workings of the mind attracted 
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more universal attention. The illustrations are from 
original photographs, and the treatment is clear and 


forcible. ob 


Once upon a time a man by the name of Anstey wrote 
a book called ‘‘ Vice Versa.’’ It was an entertaining 
book and well written. Since then he has written 
other books, the last being laden with the title, 
‘‘Baboo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B. A.’ (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) It is neither well written nor entertaining, 
unless you happen to fancy humor which is forced, and 
wit of the kind usually found in London Punch, in 
which this, these—I do not know what to call it—or 
them, first appeared. Mr. Etcetera Jabberjee is a Ben- 
gali Baboo who pursues a course of law studies in Lon- 
don, and who incidentally contributes to Punch his 
impressions and views of what he sees about him. A 
little, a very little, of these impressions might be enter- 
taining, and, if you had been reading something very 
sad or deep, might even be “funny,’’? but when you 
find them stretched over nearly three hundred pages 
they become emphatically ‘“‘ a weariness to the flesh.”’ 
Mr. Anstey has had more or less vogue in the literary 
world, and it is to be hoped that his next book may 
retrieve what he may lose by this. The illustrations, 
by Mr. Bernard Partridge, are excellent. 

+ 

‘“*T shall treat the topic I have selected without any 
attempt to lead the way into untrodden fields of 
thought or to point out new truths,’’? says Grover 
Cleveland in ‘‘ The Self-Made Man in American Life.” 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) He makes a good point in say- 
ing that the difficulties and disadvantages which many 
a successful man has had to overcome were not neces- 
sarily requisite for the gaining of that success, that it 
was not gained by, but in spite of them. Nor that all 
success gained by early self-denial and labor are 
worthy of admiration. He says: ‘‘The merit of the 
successful man who has struggled with difficulties and 
disadvantages must be judged by the kind of suecess he 
has achieved, by the use he makes of it and by its 
effect on his character and life.’? This little volume is 
an essay which may well be read by men, both young 
and old, with profit alike to those who have achieved 
success, and to those who are but raising the axe for 
the first stroke to hew their pathway toward that goal. 
When the subject has been handled in so masterly a 
manner I can but regret that, in the last few pages, Mr. 
Cleveland has descended from the heretofore mgin- 
tained height and breadth of his thought and lan- 
guage to the minor questions of iminediate political 


import. 4 
oe 
= 


It seems a little strange that a woman who has writ- 
ten as much as has Sarah Grand should fill two-thirds 
of as long a book as ‘‘ The Beth Book’? (D. Appleton & 
Co. ), with the story of a child’s life, as there are over 
three hundred pages before Beth is grown up. This 
part of the story would no doubt be of interest to the 
average young girl, but it is hard to imagine who 
would be entertained by the last third of the story 
where the author undertakes to make an exposure of 
some uncleanliness, and this without any suggestion of 
how it may be remedied. There are some few pleasant 
episodes, notably when the character of Aunt Victoria 
is introduced, who is the truest friend that the girl ever 
has, and who, at her death, leaves Beth some money, 
and so enables her to attend school and make some- 


thing of herself. Her influence lasts through Beth’s 
life, and is one of the bright spots in a loveless mar- 
riage and a general unfortunate entanglement. No 
doubt the author had a clearly defined purpose in her 
mind as she wrote, but she seems to have been unable 
to make this evident to her readers. The whole story 
is prosy and long drawn out. 
+ 

Without the ability of Rider Haggard to make his 
characters seem real, and the events possible, if not 
probable, Frank Aubrey, the author of ‘‘The Devil 
Tree of El Dorado”? (New Amsterdam Book Co. ), has 
made astory which is passably interesting, but in no 
part very exciting. These conflicts between church 
and state, in mythical cities, have become thread- 
bare from much handling, and this one, in the city of 
‘*Manoa,”’ supposed to have been founded centuries 
before the Christian era on the top of a mountain in 
Venezuela, has the usual stock characters. It is a 
matter of regret that so much evident labor and re- 
search were not devoted by the author to some less 


hackneyed theme. ob 


What more could be said in commendation of a book 
for young readers than that it is written by Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, author of the inimitable ‘‘ Uncle Remus”’ 
stories, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and that 
it has speaking illustrations galore? It begins in the 
only way such stories can, with the dear old ‘‘ Once 
upon a time.”’ 

“Aaron in the Wild Woods” is not told so entirely 
in negro dialect as are the majority of Harris’s other 
books. The story is full not only of beauty and inter- 
est, but of pathos as well. It is a story of a little boy 
who, after a serious illness, was found to have entirely 
lost the use of his legs ; and of a runaway slave, Aaron, 
with whom he makes friends. The boy, although 
small and crippled, was both wise and lovable? gaining 
the devotion of all the slaves, and being known by 
them as ‘“‘ The Little Master.’’ His father, in trying to 
account to him for this love, says, ‘‘They all love you 
hecause you are good, my son’’; but the quick reply 
was: “Oh, no, it isn’t that ; it’s because I’m so fond of 
them.’’ Following sympathetically the thread of the 
story, one can but call it a child’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’’; and, like that book, it maintains a deep in- 
terest throughout until the last chapter, which is en- 
titled ‘“‘The Little Master Says Good Night.” 


+ 

He is no true boy who would not be thrilled by 
W. 0. Stoddard’s ‘‘ The Lost Gold of the Montezumas”’ 
J. B. Lippineott Co.) For through its pages walk 
those wonderful heroes, Colonel Bowie, Davy Crockett, 
Colonel Travis, and their fellow-adventurers the Texas 
Rangers. There are Indians, good and bad; Mexicans, 
mostly bad ; a search for and finding of the treasure of 
the old Montezumas ; the human sacrifices to the 
gods who guarded—and may still guard—it ; and stir- 
ring adventures and fierce fights galore. The tale is 
brought to a tragic close by the famous and heroic de- 
fense of the Alamo against the Mexican general Santa 
Anna, when those men, few in numbers, but great in 
heart and of unflinching spirit, made so glorious a stand 
against overwhelming numbers. It isa story which a 
boy may read with wide-open eyes, sleep-dispelling in- 
terest, and at the same time gain a knowledge of the 
struggles which added Texas to the Union. 


Frepenic TiHorne. 
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Tyro —“ What is heredity ?”’ » ing the rising flood of Republicanism. France beholds 
Philosopher —“‘Tt is the memory of the human Communism fighting the ruling bourgeoisie and that 
species.”’ be , battling a egime. Spain, when, named, brings 
visions of Carlism. Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
The colloquial phrase, ‘‘ He’s down inthe mouth,” suggest continual ministerial crisis, and Turkey the 


must have originated in some remark about Jonah, as 
the whale swallowed him. 
‘b 
The financial predilections in these modern times 
of Cupid as forerunner of Hymen amply justify the 
derivation of the word cupidity. 
‘b 
A topic for debate in any society, or lyceum, exists 
in the question, ‘‘Is not the gossip of the American 
press pitched too much in the lackey, or parvenu key ?”’ 
eb 
Tutor—‘‘ Give an example of extreme delicacy ?”’ 
Pupil —‘No one in the house of a hangman ever 
speaks the word rope, or uses the phrase ‘Let the 


g sect drop.’ ”’ 
ubje d p ob 


New Year’s Day gave a pr:sent to history in the gift 
of Greater New York. But will it turn out to be like 
a nutmeg grater coated with fragrant spice, or a cheese 
grater, in which maggots fester ? 


+b 


SI Wry do you call a supper party wholly com- 
posed of men—a stag?’ 

Ile—“ For the same reason, I suppose, that we call 
party entirely composed of women, a party of dears.”’ 
oe 

No wonder that nearly every European mail brings 
new tidings of fresh political disturbances since these 
ten practical nationalities are arrayed against each 
other, each seeking to injure the other by all the 
means at its command. od 

ow, 


Never, previously, did the Christmas and New Y« 
season so emphatically as lately emphasize the old 
saw of the farmer, ‘‘ When the days begin to lengthen, 
then the cold begins to strengthen,’ and looks likely 
to March into the first week of calendar spring 


fp 

\t the New Year, Uncle Sam takes stock of Euro- 
pean countries. He posted Germany as having Social- 
ism with myriads of tiny teeth stealthily gnawing at 
the columns upholding state and society. Russia as 
in such social despair that its cultured classes grasp 
Nihilism as a weapon, while the dark masses enter- 
tain themselves by plundering and killing Jews. 
England seems to have solid walls to church and state, 
but underneath varnish and _ gilt-plating dangerous 
cracks show. Ireland still ferments revolution against 
landlordism. Italy sees feebly-rooted monarchy resist- 


chronic ferocity of Islam. Uncle Sam finds balance in 


his favor. ab 


In a distr of old London city, known as Snow 
Hill, near t Holborn Viaduct, was a tavern named 
Saracen’s Head. Doctor Sam Johnson wrote this 
couplet in old register, regarding one of its hab- 
itues : 

‘At the Saracen’s Head he poured in ale and wine 

Until his award nance did represent the sign.’ 


b 
A recent American tourist in France has given this 
excellent reference : ‘‘The sensation which France first 
produces on impressionable foreigner is mental ex- 
hilaration. Especially is Paris electric. Touch it at 
any point and you receive a delicious awakening 
shock. Li n it and you lose all lethargy. The 


universal ity met with becomes contagious.” 


‘b 
A recent French writer presents literature with a 
new epigr: which translated reads: ‘‘ Illusions con- 
stitute the ly bread of the unhappy.” To which 
the Ameri ovelist, Crawford, has added another epi- 
gram in his tale, ‘‘ A Rose of Yesterday,’’ reading as 


follows: ‘She had gone aground on the shoal of truth 
and was longing for the waters of illusion to rise and 
float away 

« ob 

\ recent American visitor to Westminster Abbey 
writes that Poets Corner therein is a /ucus non lucendo, 
because it memorates poets who are only versifiers, 
while ar refroyn absent: Byron, Hemans, Keats, 
Marlowe, Massinger, Pope, Shelley, Burns, Cowper, 
Crabbe, Herbert, Herrick, Hood, Tom Moore, Scott 
and Sout! He says it is a satirical Valhalla for 
taste and J ement db 

Men tr far to view a city; but few seem curious 
about a1 Yet each one in the world has its indi- 
viduality, its great silent interest and egch extends a 
special influence to the peoples who live within sight of 
ariver. 7 Guadalquivir is rapid, mysterious, un- 
trammel d breaks often from its boundaries (much 
like the Mississippi in all these respects). It runs 
through Andalusia and we know how its inhabitants 
are. The N that riyer of ages — has run untroubled 
through centuries between banks often never yet 
touched | n. The Rhine, romantic, cultivated and 
artificial, \ a rough undercurrent, runs through 
Germany. Does it not on its surface therein reflect the 


subjects of King William II.? The Seine and the 
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Thames are shallow. What are the people on their 
banks? Is there not a connection between the turbu- 
lent, impulsive and yet steadily wearing people on its 
borders and the Missouri? Does not the dark, forbid- 
ding, superstitious, inspiring Ganges fitly belong to 
Hindostan and the placid Housatonic fit the residents 
before whom it flows ? 
‘b 


An average Southerner at a Washington hotel, after 
leaving the dinner table, if asked who were his nearest 
comrades in the gastronomy, would be very likely to thus 
air his likes and dislikes: ‘‘ An elegant gentleman from 
Virginia, a gentleman from Kentucky, a man from 
Ohio, a fellow from New York and a galloot from 
Maine.” be 

Charles L. Holstein, an eminent lawyer and orator 
of Indianapolis, when recently asked by a young lady 
for a verse in heralbum, immediately penned this one : 

Only the blind are safe,—they cannot see 
The peril of your eyes, nor feel their sway ; 
Such eyes in Egypt once smote Antony, 
And the great soldier gave a world away. 
“b 

A commentary on the often quoted question “What's 
in a name?” exists in the fact that the appellation of 
Judas or Nero has never been given to a male child ; 
nor that of Herodias or Messalina to a female infant. 
Recently in England when a child was brought to the 
baptisinal font, the parents could not agree on a name 
for their daughter, and the vicar solved the dilemma by 

aristening the infant Quarrelina. He was sued for 
lamages, but a court nonsuited the parental plaintiffs. 


Frank Stockton, in his clever book, ‘‘The Stories of 
Three Burglars,’’ makes one oi them say, ‘‘ It was use- 
less to withstand that yearning for personal information 
which I may say is one of the curses of our modern 
civilizatiou."’ Criticisms have been passionately made 
by some against certain daily newspapers that devote 
their energies to ransacking after personal information 
concerning everybody and printing it, even to the verge 
of private impertinence. But Stockton’s idea explains 
why they do it. The newspapersare simply supplying 
what, in certain quarters, is a popular demand for 
‘“‘ personal information.” ob 


FIVE MINUTES BY DE CLOCK, 
As Ré-marked ly Rev. Silas Walker. 

De Lord sometime punish He children by grantin’ 
dey axins. Es I comes inter dis church I heared one 
biggoty nigger whispur dat he hopes I would pay some 
ertention ter de clock, an’ p’int my rémarks by hit ; so 
I’se guyen ter preach jest 5 minutes by dat clock. It 
allers seem ter me dat y’u men folks an’ clocks wus mity 
much erlike; y’uain’t no 8-day clocks, but 80-year 
clocks what God is wound up to run er life-time, an’ 
v’u kin tell gor dd men an’ gor ul clocks by dey correckt 
goin’s, an’ keepin’ right hours. If y’u is er good time- 
keeper, y’u sots your face by de pendulem ob your 
heart. Ef y’u is er foolish one, y’u sots it by de pen- 
dulem ob your tongue. I ain’t a-speakin’ 0’ wemen’s, 
dey is more like watches, ca’se* dev am smaller, more 
deliket like, an’ easier ter tote, an’ dey needs golden 
chains ter keep’em to de man what owns’em, An’ 
some up dese black ernamil ones shore needs one of dese 


leetle balls an’ chains (an’ not golden ones neider) ful, 
ter ter keep ’em in de right place. 

I don’t want ter hurt your feelin’s, so y’u kin jest 
call me a ole alarm-clock, ca’se I’se tryin’ ter alarm y’u 
odder clocks ter git your works in order, ’erfore de chill 
ob death comes an’ stops your runnin’ (like dat big 
freeze cumed an’ stopped de church clock last winter). 
You day clocks am got plenty ob time ter p’int out de 
hour ter eat, an’ de hour ter sleep, an’ de hour ter 
wake, but mity few ob y’u ebber thinks ob “‘ dat hour 
what come no man knoweth when”; dough ebbery 
sleep minds y’u ob death, an ebbery mornin’ ob res- 
terection, an’ ebbery minute some clock runs down, an’ 
some heart stops a-tickin’. 

Hit’s erstonishing how ebbery man think he own 
clock, er watch, am de most reliarble ; hit’s ’stonishin’, 
too, ter notice de diffurence ’tween de faults ob I an’ U, 
an’ dose ob de rest ob de Alpherbets. ‘‘J’’ am got faults, 
U says. ‘‘/’’ know I is—big ones. I is er fool erbout 
bein’ generous, an’ a goose ’’bout bein’ so open an’ 
frank, an’ speakin’ de trufe, an’ I’se er regular igiot de 
way I gibs up my pleazure fuh odders (an’ gits no thanks, 
neider )— but, thank de Lord! ‘I’ ain’t got no mean, 
little, common, low-down faults, like L, M, N, O, P an’ 
Q, an’ de rest. Fuh er fack, de faults ob dat leetle let- 
ter ‘I’ am jest virchues disguised. Yes, dat de way 
y’u church clocks goes on—some uf y’u tellin’ lies by 
p’ntin’ de wrong way, when y’u don’t say er word an’ 
de wronger y’u gits, de more fuss y’u meck about hit. 
Didn’t yu ebber hear er clock strike eleven at one 
er’clock an’ notice de racket hit mecks—er tryin’ ter 
cornvince hitself it wus right? An’ de wust ob it am, 
dat men sots dey clocks, an’ deyselves, by de way 
yuther clocks, an’ hands, pints Dal’s all! I jest wants 
ter p’int my short hand ter dat leetle letter ‘‘ J,’’ what 
show so plain on er selfish man’s face, an’ what y’u 
calls ‘* Number I.’? on de clock’s face, an’ warn y’u dat 
hit’s erbou time y’u oiled your works tp wid de oil of 
human kindness, Ebbery hour y’u got am er monumint 
ob Gord’s mussy, an’ you better bury er good act under 
hit dan er bad one, fore de great Timekeeper comes ter 
ax y’u what y’u is dun wid all dat time He gib y’u ter 
keep ful Him. 

Put y’u hands on your left side an’ lissen ! What do 
itsay? Tick! tick! tick! Tse a guyen ter parse round 
de basket! Eben der watches am got er leetle tick. 
“Let your hands show forth your good works!’ I 
wants dem brodders on de back seats ter re’ach de long 
hand—tckerly dat nigger what I is preach dis short 
sermon ’special fuh. Ef he don’t, I’se er guyin’ ter 
p’int my minute hand at him, case ’se dun mark him 
out by de gray chicken feadder on de back ob he left 
shoul’er. (Don’t all de brodders twist dey necks). Ef 
de hammers ob your hearts am er strikin’ right (I see 
de sign when de basket cums up) Ise guyin’ ter pray 
ter de great Clock Maker ter wind y’u all up right 
ergin. 

Ebbery clock am got er key, an’ some time de light 
shine so bright inter de clock’s heart, fru de keyhole, 
dat hit look like one ob dem star nails in de ticor 
ob heabben ; an’ ef de glory is like dat fru de key- 
hole, what y’u reckon it be when de Lerd open de 
clock’s door wide? De keyhole am faith, an’ de key 
am prayer, brodders. Les us ax de Clock Maker’s Son 
Jesus, fuh ter turn de key He sef. 

Ernen Harton. 
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Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 





